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ASK US ABOUT THIS NEW, DAREX HEEL SEAT MATE eee 


A PRODUCT OF DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. MONTREAL 32, CANADA 





Tue smart playgrounds of the southern lati- 
tudes from Acapulco to Kingston are already 
sun-drenched. And wherever you go, men in 
the know (fashion wise) step out well-shod in 
shoes like these — shoes trimmed with Nor- 
wegian Calf, 

Yes, like all famous Gallun vegetable tan- 
nages, Norwegian Calf has its place in the sun 





with smart dressers who demand the finer things. 
Its unusual hand-boarded grain . . . its supple, 
glove-softness . . . its rich warmth in smart con- 
trast with white buck . . . these are the marks of 
distinction in a summer shoe . . . a cue to the 
popularity of Norwegian Calf. 


Be ready when the sun brings back your vol- 
ume of summer business. Build a following 
among those who want the best — a following 
as faithful as thé seasons. Check the Gallun 
numbers in your orders to leading manufacturers. 
A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, Tanners, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





C4 


hand-boarded grain 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS GALLUN VEGETABLE TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf , Cretan Calf 
hand-boarded, glazed ‘a smooth, but not glazed 
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Projected pension study by United Sice 
Workers of America, CIO, now well under way. 
Preliminary discussion held last month at national head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., between President Thornton 
and five regional directors. Directors will report findings 
to union Executive Board in May. 

No definite decisions before union’s 7th Biennial 
Convention in Cleveland next Oct. Pension committee 
studying steel pensions; also Nunn-Bush program. Latter 
plan claimed by some union officials as “too much of a one- 
way street” to be satisfactory to USWA. 


U. S. manufacturers who fear competition 
from foreign imports warned recently by ECA Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman. Speaking at U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Peoria, Ill, Hoffman declared U. S. must 
further modify “out-moded pre-1914 notions about tariffs,” 
import about $2.5 billion additional goods and services an- 
nually from Europe. 

Total annual U. S. imports now valued at $7 bil- 
lion. Increase would bring value to $9.5 billion, less than 
one percent of national gross product of more than $250 
billion. Hoffman claims increase “cannot possibly affect 
adversely our economy taken as a whole.” Among items 
listed by Hoffman for increased imports are leathergoods, 
a far-reaching term. 

ECA has already issued report on “Consumer 
Goods Import Market in the U. S. A.” listing several hun- 
dred products (‘including leathergoods) which Europeans 
“should be able” to sell here. Items are listed by size, type, 
color, retail price range and desirable delivery periods. All 
signs point to increasing flood of European goods here in 


coming months. 
e e 


Coming visit of 19 French shoemaking 
industry representatives under Marshall Plan aimed 
at finding reasons why U. S. shoe productivity so much 
higher than French. French Govt. claims average cost of 
producing shoes in France more than doubles cost here, 
despite use of same manufacturing processes. More than 
90% of shoe machinery used in France stamped with “made 
in U. S. A.” Govt. estimates French consumer pays much 
higher proportion of annual salary for shoes. 

Although group represents most types of 
shoe manufacturers, study will be concentrated on wom- 
en’s shoes, which comprise 60% of French output. New 
American machines such as automatic toe lasting machines 
with tacks, sole moulding machines for cemented shoes, 
slip-lasting machines, closing room machinery and auto- 
matic sole cementing machines to receive particular atten- 
tion. Study expected to begin with two weeks in Boston 
area, then shift to entire East and Mid-West. 
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British shoe and leather industry still in 
price quandary. With tanners again buying rawstock on 
private account, effects of devaluation become more evi- 
dent. Full impact of change yet to hit tanners who have 
heavy rawstock supply and are still receiving Govt.-purchased 
hides at prices considerably lower than those on world 
market. 

Shoe manufacturers bearing brunt of ris- 
ing leather costs, must soon get higher prices from pub- 
lic or cut down on values. Most trying to postpone day of 
reckoning in vain hope leather prices will fall again. Al- 
though devaluation has lowered spending capacity of British 
consumer, other manufacturers are demanding end of shoe 
price controls under so-called “Utility” scheme, which elim- 
inates purchase tax on 9714% of British-made shoes. 

Ultimate aim of Board of Trade is to free 
production and distribution of shoes, remove price 
controls. Before “Utility” ceilings are removed, however, 
Govt. must work out plan to prevent automatic application 
of purchase tax. Exemption may be extended to include 
214% “non-Utility” taxable shoes—all high-priced lines. 


Business may get a real tax break soon. 
Good promise of revised law allowing business to carry 
losses back two years and ahead five years as counterbalance 
against income. Present law allows only two years back 
and two forward. Proposed change, if passed, means that 
losses incurred in 1950 can be used to offset profits of 1948 
and 1949, and/or 1951-55. This highly significant for 
shoe manufacturing where many firms—more than average 
for all industries—experience flush years then depressed 


years regarding profits. 
e 


Children’s shoe business continues to ex- 
pand. High birth rate the obvious answer—32,000,000 
births since 1940. But other figures more impressive. Av- 
erage per capita consumption of juvenile shoes (misses’ and 
children’s, boys’ and youths’, and infants’) in 1928, 2.34 
pairs; 1938, 2.29; 1948, 2.76. Misses’ and children’s types 
show best score: 1928, 3.10 pairs per capita; 1938, 3.20; 
1948, 4.51. For infants’: 1928, 2.04 pairs; 1938, 2.36; 1948, 
2.59. But boys’ and youths’ show surprisingly discouraging 
picture: 1928 per capita consumption, 1.88; 1938, 1.33; 
1948, 1.19. 

But in 1949, juvenile shoe boom toned 
down. Misses’ and children’s down 6.1% from 1948; 
youths’ and boys’ off 2.2%; and infants’ declined 5.1%. 
This despite near-record high births in 1948 and 1949. 
Children’s shoe mfrs., looking at cold figures, beginning to 
ask why the drop in face of continuing baby boom. Why 
6,000,000 fewer pairs of juvenile shoes in 1949? A “grass 
roots” market study might help. 








EDITORIAL 





A Look at the Shoe Chains 


HERE has been a rising degree 
of concern about some of the 
practices of shoe chain stores. The 
concern is expressed by tanners, 
many shoe manufacturers and inde- 
pendent shoe retailers. Most of it 





to date has been inaudible—except 
behind closed doors. 

The issue of chief concern is sim- 
ply this. Most shoe chains operate 
on a basis of. high volume, low price 
and low net profit. The high volume 
is fine. But the question arises as 
to whether, because of the low prices 
and low net profits, a squeeze on 
manufacturers and suppliers doesn’t 
become necessary in order to obtain 
the quality and price demanded by 
the chain. Also, the heavy emphasis 
on low price may tend to put shoes as 
a whole below the quality level de- 
sired by the industry. That is, the 
aim of the industry has been to en- 
courage the consumer to buy foot- 
wear on a basis of quality as well as 
price; to make the consumer realize 
the inherent value of quality in foot- 
wear—quality in terms of appear- 
ance, wear, comfort, fit and other 
factors. 

Thus it may seem that the industry 
as a whole and the chains are oper- 
ating in conflict on some points. 

The shoe chains have become an 
almost dominating force in retail 
shoe business, and, of course, a po- 
tent influence on all branches of the 
industry. For instance, in 1947, all 
retail stores combined did a total 
dollar volume in shoe sales of $1,- 
524,000,000. Shoe chains and mail 
order houses accounted for $767,- 
000,000, or half of the total retail 
shoe sales, 


Shoe chains blossomed into exist- 
ence right after World War I. In 
fact, at that time 10 of today’s 12 
largest shoe chains were born—and 
these 10 alone today account for 
$300,000,000 in annual sales volume. 


Regardless of what is said or felt 


about shoe chains and their prac- 
tices, they have been a decided asset 
to the shoe industry in many impor- 
tant respects. They have been largely 
responsible for breathing modern 
merchandising methods into the 
body of retail shoe business. As a 
whole, their stores are attractive, well 
ordered. They have set an example 
in volume operations—have demon- 
strated how to build volume sales. 
They have given impetus to smart 
shoe styling for the great mass of 
the public. They have been examples 
of efficient retail operation. And they 
have made their competitors keep 
pace with them or suffer the conse- 
quences. And under a free enter- 
prise system that is the way it should 
be. 

But where they have been an asset 
in raising shoe volume and modern- 
izing retail merchandising practices, 
their extreme emphasis on_ rock- 
bottom prices may in some instances 
be achieved with liabilities to the 
industry as a whole. To provide the 
public with shoes whose prices are 
shaved to the bone is commendable. 
This, too, has long been a principle 
of American business. 

But to sell a worthy product at low 
prices requires a combination of 
stringent “efficiencies.” Some of 
these efficiencies are achieved at the 
retail level. But others must arise 
from behind the lines—from the 
shoe manufacturers, tanners, sup- 
pliers. If a shoe of specified quality 
must be sold “at a price,” then it 
must be bought at a price. The buy- 
ing price stipulated by the manu- 
facturer—in compliance with the 
stipulated quality of shoe—is some- 
times difficult if not impossible to 
meet. Here the manufacturer is 
squeezed. He can make the shoe, 
but with little or no profit. 


Obviously this is not the usual 
case, but it happens enough times to 
warrant attention. The manufacturer 
is of course free to reject the proposi- 
tion. But to do so may mean the loss 
of a volume account. Also, some 
manufacturers produce only buyers’ 
brands for these chains, and are 
hence dependent solely upon such 
business. 

Naturally, the manufacturer is not 


always thus pressured, otherwise he 
could not stay in business. But it 
may happen with just enough fre- 
quency or severity to cut into his 
net profit for the year. In adding 
up his annual net he may realize 
the unpleasant fact that he has been 
functioning at a very slim net profit, 
practically a marginal operator. 

If the pressure is severely on the 
manufacturer, then he in turn must 
apply it to the tanner and other sup- 
pliers. They, like himself, do not 
wish to lose a volume account, and 
may accede on occasion to supplying 
the goods at little or no profit. 

Then there is the other point: low- 
priced shoes counteracting the in- 
dustry’s aim to sell the consumer on 
the value of quality in footwear. In 
short, while price is vitally impor- 
tant—how much should quality and 
its supplementary features (fit, wear, 
comfort, foot health, etc.) be sacri- 
ficed for price if consumers are to 
acquire greater “respect” for foot- 
wear ? 





Of course consumers, it may be 
argued, do not expect a shoe of $10 
quality for $4. On the other hand, 
if in 1950 some 93 percent of all 
shoes will sell for $10 and under, 
retail (and most of these for $7 and 
below)—then it is likely that most 
consumers will evaluate footwear 
only on the basis of what cheaper 
shoes give them in return for price 
paid. 

The following illustration may sum 
up the whole idea: shoe chains have 
done a splendid job in increasing 
their volume sales through aggressive 
merchandising. But the volume they 
have gained has been largely at the 
expense of other retailers. There is 


‘nothing wrong in this, for to the 


aggressors go the spoils, which has 
always been the essence of Ameri- 
can enterprise. However, despite the 
aggressive merchandising on the part 
of chains, per capita shoe consump- 
tion has not been raised. Chains 
have not so much created new sales 
as they have gained new business by 
taking it away from others. The 
over-all gain for the industry is thus 
little or nothing from this particular 


standpoint. So while the chains have - 


been an asset in one respect they 
have contributed little in another. 

It may be that we are still in a 
period of transition and growth — 
that the chains may not yet be fully 
adapted to the direction of the in- 
dustry at large, and that the adjust- 
ments to come may create revised 
practices which will result in parallel 
directions travelled by the chains and 
the rest of the industry. 
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BALANCE SHEET 


of the Prime Manufacturing Company’s 


Innersole Process 


ASSETS 


Great savings in costs. 


Uniform outside edge all the way 
around shoe. 


Any margin wanted with all varia- 
tions wanted. 


Will hold margins better at toe and 
ball. 


Tighter seams. 


Allows use of innersole material 
that is light enough to be extra 
flexible yet cannot be channeled. 


Approximately 2,000,000 pairs now 
being used monthly. 


LIABILITIES 


None that we have yet seen substan- 
tiated. 


Want further details? Just write us. 


Prime Manufacturing Co. 


LYNN, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Superior Fill... Superb Lustre... 








SUPERFIL 


United’s New Heel and Edge Stain 











USM announces SUPERFIL STAIN for heels and edges — a-new 
edge finishing material in all popular shades with the finest fill and 
lustre ever available. 


Made from a new formula and by a completely new method, SUPER- 
FIL combines more plus advantages than other edge inks. It’s easily 
applied by machine or hand. A high solid content leaves a well filled 
foundation for easy setting. Drying time is quick — coverage uniform 
and spread is economical. SUPERFIL provides a high style finish to all 
types of heels or edges. 


If you haven’t yet used SUPERFIL, you owe it to yourself to try this 
modern finish. You, like the many present users, will be pleased with 
the appearance of your heels and edges. 


Only SUPERFIL Gives All These 


e May be used one-set 
or two-set over reg- 
ular fillers (or over a 
primer as a two coat 
— one-set operation) 


¢ Thoroughly tested 


* Good mileage — 
easy application 


¢ Excellent fill 
® Uniform color 


Easy setting 
¢ High lustre 
* Flexible — durable 


¢ Machine or hand 


¢ Fast drying application 
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PRODUCTS 
OF 


B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS ¢ HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Union Sues Fulton County Assn. 
For Re-Opening Tanneries 


Asks $500,000 in damages for 
alleged breach of labor agree- 
ment. Approximately 140 leather 
workers brave picket lines. 


Charging that the Tanners’ Assn. 
of Fulicn County, N. Y.. violated a 
labor agreement by re-opening 17 
member-tanneries last week, the In- 
dependent Leather Workers Union 
on Tuesday filed suit in Utica Fed- 
eral Court against the Association 
and members for damages totaling 
$500,000. 

Basis of the union’s charges was 
an agreement signed June 19, 1947, 
between the Association and Local 
202. International Fur & Leather 
Workers Union, CIO, in which tan- 
ners allegedly agreed not to manu- 
facture leather while a labor dispute 
existed. The Independent union 
readily admits itself as successor to 
Local 202 and asks half a million 
dollars in damages for alleged viola- 
tion of the contract. 

Defendants named in the suit, in 
addition to the Tanners’ Assn., were 
the 17 members which re-opened 
their doors on Wednesday, Jan. 25. 
A sirike-lockout had kept the tan- 
neries closed since mid-summer 1949, 

The complaint charged the tan- 
ners with “entering into a combina- 
tion and conspiracy to violate the 
agreement . . . wrongfully and ma- 
liciously combining to injure and 
cestroy plaintiffs rights in the labor 
agreement by openly and notoriously 
announcing to the public and to the 
members of plaintiff that defendants, 
in contravention of labor agreement, 
would re-open their plants and com- 
mence production.” 


More Workers Return 
Tanners who attempted to resume 
production on Jan. 25 found few 
former employes responding to their 
“return to work” call. Although the 
Association warned the 889 workers 


involved that those not returning by 
Feb. 1 would be regarded as having 
quit their jobs, a total of 140 work- 
ers braved the union picket line by 
the deadline date. 

Violence flared up during the week 
when police and pickets clashed at 
several plants. Cars were overturned 
at the Geisler & Lehr plant and F. 
Rulison & Sons tannery and Capt. 
Donald W. Patterson of the Johns- 
town police force was injured by 
charging pickets. Most offenses were 
of a minor nature, however. 

George H. Meyer, president of the 
Tanners’ Assn., declared that every 
plant involved in the dispute would 
remain open and fight “this dispute 
to a finish.” He said that a large 
number of orders for leather were 
being received. 

Meantime, the Upstate Tannery 
Workers Union announced that it 
had signed a contract with F. Ruli- 
son & Sons, Inc., Johnstown tanner. 
Several tanners claimed that the tan- 
neries would soon be in “75 percent 
operation within a short time.” 


Labor Dept. Grants 
Learner Pay At 240 Plants 


Although the shoe learner hearing 
in Washington, D. C., remained in a 
confused state this week after having 
been postponed tentatively until Feb. 
6, several new developments appeared 
to clarify the situation. 

The Wage-Hour Division of the 
Labor Dept. revealed that it has re- 
ceived and processed more than 300 
individual applications from shoe 
manufacturers over the country, ask- 
ing for temporary certificates for 
learner sub-minimum wage ates. 
About 240 applications were granted, 
but this figure as well as total appli- 
cations was expected to swell con- 
siderably. 

The wage figure set generally al- 
lowed 65 cents an hour for the first 


240 hours or six weeks of employ- 
ment and 70 cents for the next 240 
hours. Permission was granted to 
hire learners at these rates up to 10 
percent of the total number of pro- 
duction workers. 

Effective date was retroactive to 
Jan. 25 when the 75 cent federal 
minimum took effect. Rates granted 
varied in certain areas but none was 
lower than 65 cents as a starter. 
Wage-Hour officials warned that the 
certificates were only temporary, in 
no way setting a future official prec- 
eden. 

The National Shoe Manufacturers 
still asked for a starting rate of 5714 
cents hourly for 26 weeks, with 
learners comprising 20 percent of 
the working force. United Shoe 
Workers of America, however, re- 
mained adamant in its stand for 
nothing less than the 75 cent mini- 
mum, 


Different Matters 

A Wage-Hour spokesman told 
LEATHER AND SHOES’ Washington 
representative that the handling of 
individual applications was entirely 
clear of the actual hearing. It was 
stressed that the hearing and grant- 
ing of temporary learner certificates 
are two “entirely different matters.” 

Although USWA and other offi- 
cials asked again to see the individual 
applications of some 300 manufac- 
turers, they were refused permission 
a second time by the Wage-Hour 
Division. However, certificates will 
-oon appear in the Federal Register. 

A significant point concerning the 
temporary certificates is that they 
“may be modified or rescinded at 
any time prior to May 25, 1950, upon 
a determination made and issued by 
the Administrator.” Thus, if the 
long-drawn-out hearing results in a 
new regulation or policy, the certifi- 
cates may be revoked or modified. 

Delay in resumption of the hear- 
ing was brought about by a request 
of Examiner Roberts for more de- 
tailed information concerning the 
various types of jobs for which 
learner classifications are claimed. 
This has been a focal point of the 
entire hearing, with NSMA claiming 
some 200-500 such jobs in the in- 
dustry. USWA will unfold its case 
when the hearing resumes although 
no definite date has been set. 


Learner Limitations 
Meanwhile, several shoe manufac- 
turers expressed concern over a 
phrase in the temporary certificates, 
which states that learners with 480 
hours in any kind of shoe produc- 
tion cannot be hired as learners. If 
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a learner has had less than 480 hours 
experience, these must be deducted 
from the maximum period of 480 
hours. 

Another objection was voiced on 
when workers may have gained such 
experience. No limitation was set in 
the certificates. NSMA is urging the 
Division to limit this phase to work 
done within the past two years. 


British, French Groups 
To Study U. S. Methods 
Officials of the French and British 


shoe industries will visit the U. S. 
during the next few weeks under the 
Marshall Plan to study American 
shoemaking methods and techniques, 
the ECA announced this week. 

Some 19 management and labor 
representatives of the French shoe 
industry will arrive in New York on 
Keb. 13 to begin a six-week tour of 
U. S. shoe factories. They will be 
followed sometime in the Spring by 
two officials of the British Boot, Shoe 
and Allied Trades Research Assn. 
The latter two specialists, H. Bradley 
and D. Grimwade, Director and 
Deputy Director of Research, re- 
spectively, of the Association, will 
bring news of the latest British de- 
velopments in precision grading of 
shoe sizing. 

The two visits are part of the 
Marshall Plan’s “two-way _ street” 
program for the exchange of techni- 
cal information between the U. S. 
and Western Europe. 

The French officials, representing 
13 French manufacturers of men’s, 
women’s and juvenile boots and 
shoes as well as various labor groups, 
will study U. S. production tech- 
niques. ECA officials indicated they 
are particularly interested in ways 
and means of speeding up produc- 
tion at lowered cost. An itinerary of 
U. S. plants is being arranged, as 
well as conferences with U. S. shoe 
officials and executives. 


New British System 

Of particular interest to U. S. 
shoe manufacturers is the visit of the 
two British trade specialists. The 
British Assn. has been pioneering a 
new system of grading shoes by 
length and width, based on a statisti- 
cal survey of foot measurements 
taken over a long period of time. 
The British claim. the system reduces 
by almost one-third the number of 
shoe sizes needed to fit the needs of 
most consumers. 

Bradley and Grimwade will also 
look into American techniques and 
the use of synthetic materials in shoe- 
making. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at $1,200. 
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Honor Leslie V. Marks 

Leslie V. Marks, founder of the L. 
V. Marks & Sons Co., Cincinnati shoe 
manufacturer, was honored guest 
this week at a series of testimonials 
commemorating his ninetieth year. 
74 of which were spent in the shoe 
industry. 

Marks, who will be 90 on Feb. 7. 
was first honored by 1400 citizens of 
Augusta, Ky., where one of the com- 
pany’s three factories is located. On 
Jan. 30, the Kid Leather Guild of the 
Tanners’ Council tendered him a tes- 
timonial luncheon at the Hotel Alms 
in Cincinnati. 





LESLIE V. MARKS 


Representatives of the nation’s 16 
kid leather tanneries were present 
when William F. Hickey of John R. 
Evans Co. presented Marks with a 
citation on white kid skin framed in 
gold kid. The citation commemo- 
rated Marks’ nearly three-quarters of 
a century spent in the shoe trade. 

Born in Cincinnati, Marks first 
started in the shoe business in 1877 
with Meiss & Mayer, Cincinnati shoe 
wholesalers. Thirteen years later. he 
helped form the Plaut & Marks Shoe 
Mfg. Co. In 1900, the firm changed 
to L. V. Marks & Co. and in 1923, it 
became L. V. Marks & Sons Co. To- 
day the firm has general offices in 
Cincinnati and plants in Augusta, 
Vanceburg and Falmouth. Ky. 

Present officers of the Marks com- 
pany are Julian S. Marks, president: 
Maxwell S. Marks, vice president: 
and Lester V. Marks. treasurer. All 
are sons of the elder Marks, The firm 
recently celebrated 50 years of op- 
eration at its Augusta, Ky.. plant. 


N. E. Shoe Output 
Up 1% In Nov., 1949 

Shoe production in 343 New Eng- 
land plants during Nov.. 1949, totaled 
9,880,000 pairs. a gain of one per- 
cent over the same month a year ago. 
according to the New England Shoe 
and Leather As:n. Total U.S. shoe 


production by 1018 factories in the 
same period amounted to 33,610,000 
pairs, down three percent from Nov., 
1948, 

During the first 11 months of the 
year, New England factories turned 
out a total of 134,144,000 pairs, 
three percent greater than in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The na- 
tion’s production as a whole declined 
one percent in this period. Produc- 
tion changes for each shoe producing 
state in New England during this 
period were as follows: Maine, up 10 
percent; New Hampshire, up six per- 
cent; and Massachusetts, down four 
percent. 

New England’s share of national 
production, as a result of these gains, 
increased from 30.6 percent in the 
first 11 months of 1948 to 31.8 per- 
cent in 1949, 

Shoes shipped from the area totaled 
134,903,000 pairs valued at $46l,- 
274,000 at a dollar value per pair of 
$3.42. Total U.S. shipments in this 
period amounted to 422,748,000 pairs 
valued at $1,479,594,000 or $3.34 
per pair shipped. 


ECA Authorizes $200,000 
Austrian Leather Purchase 

The Office of Small Business, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
has reported the contemplated pur- 
chase by Austrian importers of a 
total of $200,000 worth of upper 
leather. 

Authorization 31-480-00-6230 calls 
for $100,000 worth of U. S. upper 
leather as follows; neats leather (elk 
leather) 30 percent black, 60 percent 
brown, 10 percent various colors. If 
possible, first quality 20 percent, 
second quality 60 percent, third 
quality 10 percent, eventual fourth 
quality 10 percent; hide size not to 
exceed 19 ft. sq. 

Specification for Canadian upper 
leather under authorization 31-480- 
03-6231 ($100,000 worth) calls for 
boxcalf, neats leather, if possible 30 
percent black, 60 percent brown, 10 
percent various colors. 

Offers. accompanied by samples, 
should be submitted by 2:00 p.m., 
Vienna time. Feb. 11, ERP Central 
Office, Secretariat, Hofburg, Amal- 
lientrakt, Vienna 1. Deliveries are 
scheduled not later than the end of 
April. 

The ECA also announced authori- 
zation under 09-470-00-6206 of the 
purchase of $340,000 worth of hides 
and skins by Western Germany. Of 
this, only $120,000 will be hides and 
skins: slaughtered in the U. S.. and 
only $25,000 of this is for calf and 
kip skins. 





USMC Files Objections 
To Govt. Exhibits 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, has filed a brief in Federal 
Court, Boston, listing its objections 
to exhibits offered by the Justice 
Dept. in its monopoly suit against the 
company. 

Resumption of the trial, originally 
scheduled last Oct. and postponed 
several times, has been set for Feb. 6 
by Federal Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski, Jr. The Govt. is charging USMC 
with monopolistic practices in the 
shoe machinery field. 

In its brief on “admissibility of 
exhibits,” USMC states that most of 
the documents which have been of- 
fered by the Govt. are intra-company 
documents and therefore inadmiss- 
ible as evidence. Documents are 
classified as annual reports of oper- 
ating departments, reports of the ex- 
perimental program committee and 


others, OMR’s (reports on outside 
machines), merchandise market re- 
ports, summary analyses of branch 
office annual sales reports, and all 
other intra-company documents. 

According to the USMC brief, 
“documents and statements in docu- 
ments prepared by members of the 
defendant’s organization not trans- 
mitted to persons outside of that or- 
ganization, are not admissible as an 
admission of the defendant as evi- 
dence of facts stated therein or other- 
wise, unless they come within one of 
the recognized exceptions to the 
hearsay rule. The general rule is that 
statements of an agent to the princi- 
pal or to another agent of the prin- 
cipal are inadmissible to the princi- 

al.” 

The brief adds that none of the 
intra-company documents to which 
objection is made comes within any 
recognized exception to the hearsay 
rule. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 


CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 





Commerce Dept. Sees 
Leather Price Resistance 

Renewed strong opposition by shoe 
manufacturers to prevailing leather 
prices is helping to keep tannery pro- 
duction at a minimum, according to 
the Commerce Dept.’s Monthly In- 
dustry Report for Jan., 1950. The 
Department reports that tanners are 
making every effort “to prevent any 
large accumulation of finished leather 
stocks.” 

Production of all leathers was sea- 
sonally low during most of Dec., the 
Report says, “and tanners were hold- 
ing their operations to the amount of 
business on hand or in sight.” 

Production of upper leather held 
up much more satisfactorily than 
other varieties with a further slight 
drop reported during the month in 
sole leathers and fancy and specialty 
types. Industry observers look for 
no marked improvement until Feb. 
or March, with many buyers speci- 
fying delivery in March. 

Demand for lower price leathers 
during Dec. was fair, especially in 
upper leathers. Smooth calf in wom- 
en’s weights in colors, particularly 
blue, and sides in red, green and 
other high colors are widely wanted 
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of authentic apparel trends before 
fashion footwear designers and the 
Association’s Women’s Shoe Style 
Committee, according to L. E. Lang- 
ston, NSRA executive vice president. 
Each magazine will show appropriate 
shoes designed particularly for each 
type of costume displayed. All mem- 
bers of the industry are invited with- 
out charge and tickets may be ob- 
tained by writing to NSRA at 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Salt Lake Tannery Buys 


Amer. Oak Equipment 

The Wells Stake tannery of the 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
purchased equipment from The Amer- 
ican Oak Leather Co., former Cin- 
cinnati, O., sole leather tanner, ac- 
cording to trade reports. Produc- 
tion at the Salt Lake plant, which 
produces chrome tan sole leather, 
will soon be stepped up to 300 hides 
weekly, Present capacity is 100 hides 
per week. 

Plans have been made for the 
operation of a shoe factory in Salt 
Lake as soon as necessary equip- 
ment is purchased. Output of the 
Wells Stake tannery will be used in 
the shoe plant, which will manufac- 
ture shoes for welfare purposes only. 





Gold Medal Winners 


. . . for fashion in personal leather goods include these Amity “Director” and “Directress” 
billfolds and “Key Kaddy” pictured with the Fashion Academy Gold Medal for 1950. 
The award was made to Amity Leather Products Co., West Bend, Wis., by Fashion 
Academy, high fashion authority in the U. S. It marked the first time in the Academy's 
history that a manufacturer of personal leather goods has been given such recognition. 
The Award cited Amity for “combining fine leathers in charming color combinations 
and ingenious design, with an awareness of high fashion. . . .” 





EVEN MONEY FOR EVEN OPERATION 


w 


em It takes money to keep a business going in high gear... 


Tuomas to maintain the tempo so vital to operating economy 


RICHMOND | 4 


ere and uniform quality standards. 


j FACTORS |f 
] i 





Crompton Factoring contributes its full quota of work- 
ing efficiency and controlled costs in many kinds of 
business — by providing quick relief for quick assets. 


We finance sales and distribution — with cash advances against 
accounts receivable. This flow of funds into a business gives you 
the resources to coordinate procurement and production with cus- 
tomer needs... to develop new products . . . to translate profit 
potentials into actual performance. 

Crompton Factoring goes even further by taking over the job of 
credits, including credit risks. This eases overhead burdens... 
buttons up your investment against possible credit loss... gives 
the human factor a bigger play. 

If more capital can help you level off costly peaks and valleys in 
your business, you ought to talk to us. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Joining Banner Slipper 


. .. as vice president and general manager 
is Walter E. Barnes who has left W. ‘ 
Grant Co. after supervising all footwear 
operations there for the past 21 years. 
Barnes joined Grant in 1929 when the 
firm first organized its footwear depart- 
ment. He takes over his new post on 
April 1. Banner Slipper Co., with sales 
and executive offices in New York and 
factories in Honesdale and Montrose, Pa., 
is the nation’s largest producer of volume 
priced men’s leather and imitation leather 
slippers. A subsidiary company, L & G. 
Footwar Corp., makes children’s  stitch- 
down sandals and slippers. 


Wildcat Strike Fails 
To Halt Maine Plant 


A wildcat strike staged late last 
week by some 100 hand sewers em- 
ployed at Belle-Moc, Inc., Lewiston, 
Me., manufacturer of men’s and 
women’s hand sewn moccasins, failed 
to slow production at the plant. A. 
H. Viener, treasurer of the company, 
said that enough new workers had 
been hired to keep output at normal 
levels. 

The workers left their jobs with- 
out consulting the Lewiston-Auburn 
Shoeworkers Protective Assn:, worker 


bargaining agent, after failing to 
agree on piece rates for a new type 
women’s moccasin. A worker spokes- 
man declared that although the sew- 
ers would be willing to work on 
regular styles at regular 63 cents a 
pair rate, they were asking 75 cents 
a pair on the new type. The com- 
pany offered 67 cents per pair. 

Belle-Moc, Inc., employing some 
300 workers, was one of three shoe 
companies in the area described in 
a recent wage arbitration as having 
settled its labor differences. A seven 
percent pay cut was granted in five 
shoe plants. 








Goodyear to Pay 
Pensions 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
manufacturer of rubber products 
for the footwear and other indus- 
tries, has agreed to pay pensions 
of at least $100 a month to those 
of its 24,000 workers reaching the 
age of 65 and having 25 years of 
service with the company. The 
agreement was made with the 
International Policy Board of 
United Rubber Workers, CIO, 
worker bargaining agent. 

An unusual feature of the pen- 
sion plan provides that if one per- 
cent of a retiring employe’s total 
earnings exceeds $12,000, the em- 
ploye will receive that amount 
each year for the remainder of his 
life. As in the steel agreements, 
the company will pay the entire 
costs of the pension except for 
the amount paid by federal social 
security deductions. The latter 
benefits are increased, the com- 
pany will add one-half of that 
increase to the employes monthly 
pension. 

Goodyear thus hecomes the sec- 
ond member of the big four of the 
rubber industry to agree to a pen- 
sion plan. B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
accepted a plan which calls for 
employe contributions as well as 
company. 








GUIDE FOR COMPARATIVE VALUES BETWEEN U.S. AND LATIN AMERICAN 


Types of Latin American 


Hides and Skins 


Frigorifico Steers 
Frigorifico cows 


Frigorifico reject 
Cows and steers 
Municipals 
Frigorifico types 
Americanos (dry) 
Cordobas (dry) 
Becerros (dry) 


Campas-non-ticky 
Campas ticky 
Campos Vaquillanos 
Frigorifico Vaquillanos 
(8-10 kilos 
(10-12 kilos 
12-14 kilos 
14-16 kilos 


16-18 kilos 


Frigorifico 

Saladeros 

Montivideo Mataderos 
Americanos (dry) 
Others 


Becerros (dry) 


Sao Paulo Frigorifico 
cows and steers 

Sao Paulo Frigorifico 
type steers and cows 

Saladeros 


All other wet salted 
hides 
Dry hides 


Wet salted hides 
Dry hides 


Wet salted Panama 
cities and others 


Frigorifico steers 
Frigorifico type 

Frigorifico cows 

Frigorifico type 

Dry hides 


Dry hides 

Wet salted city hides 

Northern Mexico 
(non ticky) 

Ticky 


All Mexican city hides 


Superior Havana packers 


Ordinary 


HIDES AND 


Comparable U. 
Types 
Argentina 
Butt branded steers 
50% branded cows) 
50% light native ) 


5 Country ‘hides 
. Country hides 
. Country hides 


. Country hides 
. Country hides 
. Country hides 
. Packer Kip 15/25 
. Packer Kip 15/25 


Gaaca aac 
nnnnn nnn 


U.S. Packer Kip 25/30 
(50% U.S. packer kip 


(50% extreme native steers) 


Extreme native steers 
Uruguay 


U.S. Country hides 


Brazil 
Butt branded steers 


Butt branded steers 
Butt branded steers 
U.S. Country hides 
U.S. Country hides 


Colombia 
U.S. Country hides 
U.S. Country hides 

Panama 
U.S. Country hides 


Paraguay 
Colorados ° 
Colorados 
Branded cows 
Branded cows 
U.S. Country hides 

Guatemala 
U.S. Country hides 


U.S. small packer hides 


Mexico 
U.S. small packer hide 


U.S. small packer hide 
U.S. Country hides 


Cuba 
U.S. small packer hides 


U.S. Country hides 


SKINS 


Ss. Recommended Adjustment 
To Offset Variations 


Seasonal difference only 
Seasonal difference only 


5% less than standard frigorificos 


2% less than standard frigorificos 
10% less than standard frigorificos 
100% more than U.S. Country hides 
110% more than U.S. Country hides 
Up to 110% more than U.S. 
Country hides 
Same as U.S. Country hides 
% less than U.S. Country hides 
Up to 10% above U.S. Country hides 
) 5% less than U.S. Packer Kip 15/25 


) 


5% less than U.S. Packer Kip 25/30 
25/30) 2% less than comparative U.S. 
types and seasonal difference 
for the extreme steers 
Seasonal difference only 


Same as Argentina Frigorifico 

Same as Argentina Frigorifico types 

Same as Argentina Frigorifico types 

100% more than U.S. Country hides 

10% less than comparable Argentina 
hides 

Up to 110% above U.S. Country 
hides 


25% less than for U.S. Butt branded 
steers 

35% less than for U.S. Butt branded 
steers 

5% less than for U.S. Butt branded 
steers 

10% less than for U.S. Country 
hides 

Up to 100% above U.S. Country 
hides 


Same as for U.S. Country hides 
90% above U.S. Country hides 


15% lower than U.S. Country hides 


Same as Colorados 

10% less than for U.S. Colorados 
Same as branded cows 

10% less than for U.S. branded cows 
50% above U.S. Country hides 


Up to 100% above U.S. Country 
hides 

Up to 15% less than U.S. small 
packer hides 


Ss Same as U.S. small packer hides 


Ss 15% less than U.S. small packer 


hides 
Up to 5% less than U.S. Country 
hides 


Up to 20% less than for U.S. small 
packer hides 

Up to 10% less than for U.S. 
Country hides 


NOTE: All reference above to U.S. light native cows is on the basis of Chicago light native packer 
cows. Allowances for seasonal variations are those listed by the Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
of New York City for types actual and comparable for which seasonal adjustments exist. 


*U.S. Dept. Commerce, Textile and Leather Branch. 
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No. 5040 — Dense, 
firm cork platform. 
Holds straight edge. 


No. 2616—Light cork 
platform for various 
shoe designs. - 


No. 5050—Extra firm 
: cork platform. For 


wedge heels, etc. 


No. 5030 — Medium 
dense cork platform. 
Firm and resilient. 


se No. 2601—Soft cork 


No. 1114-C—Light- 
est, softest of all the 
cork platforms. 


RC-386 — Cork-and- 
rubber platform. 
Holds a good edge. 


platform. Also for 
sport footwear. 


 RK-372—Extra flexi- 
ie ble cork-and-rubber 
| platform material. 








United States Shoe 
Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati uses No, 748 
Cork - and - Rubber 
Platform in this shoe. 


You'll find Armstrong’s No. 748 a good plat- 
form material to work with. 

Compare any number of sheets. They'll all 
be uniform in density, so you'll have no varia- 
tions in working quality to contend with. 

You'll find also that No. 748 is uniform in 
gauge. Like all Armstrong’s materials, No. 748 
is precision-cut from mats. Thus there are no 
alternately thick or thin sheets to upset produc- 
tion. Thickness within sheets is uniform, too. 

No. 748 is a firm material. Because of the 
way in which its cork and rubber are com- 
bined, No. 748 provides outstanding flexibility 
and liveliness. It cuts easily with a clean edge 
—and it holds this edge all the way through. 

Get a production sample of Armstrong’s No. 
748 through your Armstrong salesman. Try it 
and the chances are you'll say Armstrong’s 
No. 748 is the platform for you. 

In case your particular construction or manu- 
facturing process calls for a material with dif- 
ferent characteristics, your Armstrong salesman 
can supply that, too. Some of these other ma- 
terials are shown at the left. Write or call the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Prod- 
ucts Department, 8802 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pa, Available for export. 


CUSHION CORK AND FLEXICORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the of platform materials 


line ; 
BOX TOE MATERIALS @ CUSHION CORK # CORK COMPOSITION 


FILLERS @ 


complete 
FLEXICORK ° 
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Start Stock Purchase Plan 
At Julian & Kokenge Co. 


Inauguration of a novel stock pur- 
chase plan to enable employes to 
share in the company’s ownership, 
progress and profits has been an- 
nounced by Julian & Kokenge Co., 
Columbus, O. manufacturer of wom- 
en’s shoes. The plan was made pos- 
sible by the firm’s recent purchase 
of shares held by the late William 
A. Julian, founder of the company 
and former Treasurer of the U. S., 
who died nearly a year ago. 

Company spokesmen said the plan 
is the culmination of a desire long 
expressed by Julian. The company 
has also had a profit-sharing pension 
plan in effect for the past four years. 

Herbert N. Lape was re-elected 
chairman of the board and Herbert 
Lape, Jr., re-elected president at the 
annual meeting of stockholders held 
recently. Other officers re-elected 
were: Robert M. Lape, vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Argus, secretary, and R. 
M. Kern, treasurer. 


Douglas Report On Feb. 16 


Shutdown and final removal of 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.’s Brockton 
plant will be reflected in the com- 
pany’s annual report for 1949, ac- 
cording to president Joseph W. Bart- 
lett. In a letter to preferred stock- 
holders this week, Bartlett stated that 


the report will not be ready until 
the annual meeting on Feb. 16. 
Bartlett added that differences 
which resulted in the contest for 
proxies last year have been ironed 
out. Nominees for directors, all 
members of the board already, will 
give representation to stockholders’ 
groups in proportion to their owner- 
ship and interest in the company. 


L&S Sets Reprint Record 

During 1949, LEATHER AND SHOES 
received requests for a total of 20,000 
reprints of articles and features— 
the greatest number of reprint or- 
ders received by any publication 
within its field over a similar 12- 
month period. Throughout the entire 
year, L&S averaged 385 reprints each 
and every week. 


International To Close 
Padiflex Department 


International Shoe Co. will close 
the Padiflex Dept. of its St. Charles 
plant in St. Louis about March 1, 
according to an announcement by F. 
W. Durant, plant superintendent. 
Closing of the department, which 
manufactures Padiflex shoes for the 
Winthrop Shoe Co. division, was at- 
tributed to high costs and lack of 
demand. 

The Padiflex Dept. was opened in 
1945 in the St. Charles shoe plant. 
Late in 1948, International began to 


convert facilities in the St. Charles 
plant from McKay to welt produc- 
tion and the Padiflex Dept. was trans- 
ferred to the St. Charles Wood Heel 
Plant. Although maximum output 
was 2400 pairs daily, officials said 
that high overhead and other direct 
costs made it impractical to continue 
the operation as a separate depart- 
ment. 

Production of Padiflex type shoes 
for Winthrop will continue in other 
International plants. The St. Charles 
plant has a capacity of 10,000 pairs 
of men’s shoes daily but was shut 
down several times during the past 
year. 


Fall Allied Exhibit 
To Emphasize Styling 

Emphasis upon fresh styling, more 
colorful treatments and improved 
quality in shoes of all types will fea- 
ture the semi-annual Allied Shoe 
Products and Style Exhibit to be 
held March 5-8 in New York’s Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel. 

Advance reservations indicate that 
a record number of firms will exhibit 
their products before a record at- 
tendance of shoe manufacturers and 
retailers and their styling and buy- 
ing executives. Popularly known as 
the “Allied Show,” the exhibit will 
again open one day in advance of 
the Tanners Council Fall Leather 
Opening. 








Production and Shipments, By States: Jan.-Oct., 1949 and 1948 


(All quantities expressed in thousands of pairs; value of shipments in thousands of dollars) 





Production, shipments, and value of shipments 
January-October 1949 January-October 1948 


Value of Value of 
shipments shipments 





State Pr Ship t Production Shipments 

UNITED STATES, TOTAL 387,715 
Illinois 23,544 
Maine 23,077 
Massachusetts 68,802 
Missouri 46,162 
New Hampshire 32,349 
New York 69,681 
Ohio 14,813 
Pennsylvania 37,634 
Wisconsin 13,938 
Other States 57,715 





389,898 
23,868 
23,565 
69,158 
46,283 
32,421 
70,144 
14,870 
37,581 
14,000 
58,008 


$1,369,931 
110,902 
75,068 
243,047 
195,446 
109,316 31,029 
204,129 72,904 
67,292 14,807 
96,340 33,532 
73,612 14,757 
194,279 56,940 


392,121 
26,086 
21,188 
68,596 
52,282 


394,053 
25,982 
21,422 
68,811 
52,210 
31,161 
73,497 
15,106 
33,817 
14,659 
57,388 


$1,486,652 
122,647 
73,427 
255,943 
226,556 
111,656 
240,295 
74,445 
94,907 
79,847 
206,929 


















































Shoe and Slipper Production By Types: October, 1949 


Part-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) 
Rubber or 





Non-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) 
Rubber or 
rubber Other rubber Other 
compo- non- compo- non- 
Leather position leather Leather sition leather Leather sition leather 
Kind of Footwear Total Total soles soles soles Total soles soles soles Total soles soles 


Shoes and Slippers Total ...... 38,160 31,998 18,886 12,529 583 617 315 Vi 5,045 2,139 1,490 
Men’s, total ... 10,014 9,515 5,686 3,743 86 129 92 370 150 37 
Youths’ and boys’, total ... Li2) 1,678 197 1,457 24 4 2 41 14 4 
Women’s, total 18,320 13,897 8,782 4,767 348 396 =: 198 2 4,027 1,574 1,301 
Misses’, total 2,637 2,325 748 1,519 58 48 9 264 93 
Children’s, total 2,465 1,983 1,059 887 37 28 ll : ‘454 169 
Infants’, total 1,875 1,657 1,505 146 6 8 : 210 115 
Babies’, total 1,128 943 909 10 24 LR 179 24 


All-leather uppers 
(thousands of pairs) 
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They just can’t take it? 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 
tanned and are quickly and permae 


nently discolored by steam. 


Do not attempt to steam-soften 


thermoplastic box toes in repe 


tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 


agent’s recommendation in 

advance of cutting uppers. 

Depending upon which prac- 

tice your conditions best favor, 

he can either supply you with 

dry heaters or arrange for your 
‘Gaiuperery use of canned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 





TC Estimates '49 Shoe 
Output At 458,373,000 Prs. 

The Tanners’ Council, which re- 
cently estimated total 1949 shoe pro- 
duction at 455 million pairs, has re- 
vised this figure to 458,373,000 pairs, 
nine-tenths of one percent less than 
the 462,320,000 pairs turned out in 
1948. The revision was based on an 
estimate of 37 million pairs produced 
during Dec., 1949, a gain of 4.2 
percent over Dec., 1948. 

The comparatively high level of 
shoe production last year resulted en- 
tirely from increased output of house 
slippers and women’s playshoes, the 
Council states. Production in all 
other shoe categories showed de- 
clines, ranging from 2.2 percent in 
boys’ shoes to 7.1 percent in men’s 

The Council also estimates that 
shoes with leather soles comprise 
56.5 percent of total shoe production 
during the year. This compares with 
65 percent in 1948 and 73.4 percent 
in 1947. There was some leveling 
out during the latter part of 1949, 
which marked the first break in the 
downward trend since Aug., 1947, 
the Council points out. 

Shoes with leather uppers declined 
3.2 percent to 85.5 percent of total 
production as against 88.7 percent 
in 1948 and 90.4 percent in 1947. 


Jan. output will total approxi- 
mately 38.5 million pairs, a gain of 
4.3 percent over the 36,921,000 pairs 
turned out in the same month a year 
ago. Following are comparative fig- 
ures for 1948-1949 (000 cmnitned : 


mein Seeute To 
U. S. Show Gain In Nov. 

Argentine exports of quebracho 
and hides and skins other than cattle- 
hides during Nov., 1949, showed an 
appreciable gain over recent months, 
the Tanners’ Council reports. Com- 
bined totals for the first 11 months of 
the year, however, were considerably 
below exports for the same period in 
1948. 

During Nov., the U. S. imported 
8,200 tons of quebracho from Argen- 


Nov. 
1949 


Quebracho (1,000 tons) 

TO TRICE BROS oss occ ss cewcaces 

Total ... Sere RRS 
Goatskins (bales) 

= St saaean RCO cca asiecaaien sy sine 
Kidskin. (bales) | 

MD ROSCOE RURROE 5 55: 6:5:5 as sree oe whe 

Total ... Si pieiie vaca 
Sheepskins Pickled ad, 000° kilos) 

To United States ..... paste 

TOUT 6 ss<s ssie(ay evel tae wien oS aia 
Sheepskins (bales) | 

To United States ....... 

on OE EET ET ee 
Horsehides (1,000 pieces) 

TO: WUNted “BtAtes . weicsiccicccaescics 

Total 5 cos 


1948 1948 39% Chg. 

Men’s shoes ...... 97,290 104,730 
Youths’ and boys’ 16,877 17,248 
Women’s shoes .. 200,622 197,406 
Misses’ and 

children’s 52, 56,105 
Infants’ & babies’ 35,805 37,747 
All other 

(slippers, etc.) . 55,100 49,084 


Total ............. 458,373 462,320 





tina as compared to 2,200 tons in 
Oct., and 2,600 tons in Nov., 1948. 
For the first 11 months of 1949, 
however, the U. S. received only 
49,600 tons against 72,600 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

Other gains during the month were 
listed in goatskins, pickled sheep- 
skins and horsehides. The latter was 
the only category to show a substan- 
tial gain for the 11-month period, 
rising from 7,300 pieces in 1948 to 
85,400 pieces in 1949. 


Oct. Nov. 


First 11 Mos. 
1949 1948 9 1948 


2.2 2.6 
8.0 5.5 
= 66.0 
16.0 80.0 
ae 0 
5.0 .0 


170.9 
170.9 





HADLEY’S COMBINATION 
WHITE CLEANER AND POLISH 
Easy to apply, economical, leaves 
lohiVigelMel>}-l-1eldelala-MioMel iM -tohial a3 


WISCONSIN « MINNESOTA 
L. E. Regan, 1909 W. Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 
IN CHICAGO 
The Howard Irwin Co., 208 N. Wells St. 
OHIO + PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry C. Ward, 3111 E. Main St. 


XS i) git? 
§ sens je d yv>" 


by HADLEY'S 


..- FOR WHITE KID, 
CALF OR SIDE 
LEATHER and ELK 


SINCE 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT 


19.19 


HADLEY BROS.‘ UHL CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 514 CALVARY AVE. ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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THE FULTON COUNTY 
OSCILLATING BUFFER 
with Pueamatic “foe Control” 


Newest addition to our family of great machines 
for the shoe and glove industries is the FULTON 
COUNTY OSCILLATING BUFFER with pneumatic 
toe control . . . designed for superb buffing and 
snuffing. AND — it's a snap. . . one simple opera- 
tion buffs a side or hide. The Fulton is also recom- 
mended for pasted side leathers. 


Rugged, lifetime construction assures years of re- 
pair-free operation with a minimum cost for upkeep. 
No weights to change, no hour consuming adjust- 
ments to make . . . set two turnbuckles and operate 
the greatest buffer in the industry. 


Please write for all particulars 


Do you have a rigid machine that isn’t doing the 
job? . .. Fulton engineers can, in most cases, con- 
vert your present equipment to oscillator type and 
install “Toe-Control” for better buffing and ease 
of operation. 


Tall or short, “Toe-Control” is universal, may be 

adjusted to fit your operator and placed for easy 

access, high or low, left or right. With pneumatic 

toe control fatigue is decreased, production in- 

creased. “Toe-Control” may be attached to any 
existing machine at a sur- 
prisingly low cost ... and 
no wait for delivery. 


Machine & Supply, Co.. Me. 


71 WEST FULTON STREET ° GLOVERSVILLE. NEW YORK 


Foreign Representative @ ~ 
ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS CO. 
(International Division) 
1776 NORTH COMMERCE STREET .- 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





, Eastern Representative 
GEORGE FROMER Co., INC. 
: 27 WALNUT STREET 
' PEABODY, MASS. 








S IPO 


Hews 


Massachusetts 


@ Burkside Leather Co., Inc., South 
Easton, has purchased the assets of 
Walker Shoe Co., Brockton. The 
latter’s name has been changed to 
Burkside, Inc. 


@ Ascutney Shoe Corp., Hudson 
manufacturer of men’s work shoes, 
is reported to have moved its Boston 
office from 111 to 83 Lincoln St. 


@® Cc. G. Ellis, Ine., Haverhill cut 
sole manufacturer, is reported to 
have merged with Ellis & George, 
Inc., holding company, under the 
style of C. G. Ellis, Inc. 


@ Extension of approximately six 
months has been granted to John A. 
Frye Shoe Co., Marlboro shoe manu- 
facturer, and creditors have been 
advised that a first dividend of 25 
to 30 percent cash will be paid on 
or about March 1, 1950, it is reported. 


@ Sale of Daniels Shoe Corp., 
Lowell, was called off recently by 
T. R. Grossman & Co., auctioneers. 
It is reported that ‘“‘other plans for 
future operation” are being con- 
sidered. 


@ Brockton Maid Shoe Co., Rock- 
land manufacturer of women’s shoes, 
has liquidated, according to president 
B. S. Wolfson. Assignment is being 
removed. The firm was organized 
more than three years ago to make 
women’s welt shoes, employing 125 
workers. 





@ The Salisbury division of Royce 
Shoe Co. is reported in the process 
of expanding production. The branch 
shop now employs 75 persons turn- 
ing out 65 cases of California play- 
shoes daily and expects to add 
another 75 workers eventually with 
an output goal of 130 cases daily. 


@ Galroy Shoe Co., Lawrence, will 
soon manufacture a new line of 
Goodyear welt process shoes for 
children and misses. The firm now 
produces 1500 pairs of juvenile 
Compos daily and intends to turn 
out 700 pairs daily of the new line, 
beginning about April. 


@ The Newbury Shoe Co. recently 
opened in Newburyport by Simon 
Shain, former operator of Unity 
Shoemakers Corp., Haverhill, is 
reported in full swing, with more 
than 100 persons already on the 
payroll. The firm is producing about 
100 cases of medium priced women’s 
novelty shoes daily and intends to 
step up production to 135 cases 
shortly. 


® Hickey Leather Co., Grafton, 
recently added 3500 ft. to its finish- 
ing room. The company plans further 
expansion this year. 


Pennsylvania 


® Registration certificate has been 
filed in Philadelphia by Abraham 
Constantine to trade in leather and 
findings at A. K. Leather Co. Address 
is 500 Shunk St. 


@ Production at the Elkland Leather 
Co. plant has been cut back from 
five to four days, according to C. W. 
Prindle, superintendent. More than 
700 workers are affected by the 
reduction in operations. 


Georgia 

@ Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., recently opened a new sales 
office in Atlanta. The new office will 
serve Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Alabama and_ Florida. 
Leroy C. Stewart is in charge. 


Tennessee 


@ Loveman’s, Inc., department store 
with headquarters in Chattanooga, 
recently opened a new store at Oak 
Ridge. 


Hlinois 


@ Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago 
department store, is reported open- 
ing a new store on Feb. 6 in Evans- 
ton. The store will be located at 
Church and Oak Streets. 


Wisconsin 


@ A new shoe plant, to be known 
as Clinton Shoe Co., Inc., has been 
opened at Clinton to manufacture 
Mrs. O’Neil’s Full Toe Baby Shoes. 
Operations are under the direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Francis O’Neil, 
formerly owners of the factory in 
Delafield. 


New York 


@ Varsity Footwear, Inc., has been 
organized in New York City by Sol 
Mandelbaum, Sol Greenspan, Sidney 
Wasserman and Harry Newmark. 
The firm has acquired machinery 
and equipment of the former Arad 
Shoe Co., Inc., and will manufac- 
ture shoes at 162 Hudson St. 


@ Harric Shoe & Slipper Co., Inc., 
is reported to have organized in 
New York City for the manufacture 
of shoes. The company has taken 
over machinery and equipment of 
the former Stanro Footwear, Inc. 


@ Partnership of Star Leathercraft 
Co., New York City manufacturer 
of bill folds and wallets, was dis- 
solved as of Dec. 31, 1949, it is 
reported. Harry Stawsky will con- 
tinue operation of the business. 


@ Receiver under bond of $1000 has 
been appointed the bankruptcy 
matter of Knickerbocker Shoe Mfg. 
Corp., New York City. 


@ International Hide & Skin Corp. 
has been organized in New York City 
to deal in hides, skins and leather. 
Address is 41 Park Row. 


® Gerry Nufoam Shoe Corp. has 

been organized to manufacture foot- 

saa in New York City at 74 Trinity 
lace. 











New Exchange Prexy 


. is Floyd Y. Keeler, a Special Partner 
of Orvis Bros. & Co. and treasurer of Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., New York City, 
who was elected Exchange president at a 
meeting of the board of governors on Jan. 
19. He succeeds Edward L. McKendrew, 
vice president of Armand Schmoll, Inc., 
hide importers, who has held office for the 
last three terms. Keeler has served con- 
tinuously on the Exchange’s board of gov- 
ernors since 1933 and has been treasurer 
and president and director of the Ex- 
change’s Hide Clearing Assn. during the 
past several years. He is also a director 
and member of the executive committee of 
the American Hide & Leather Co. 





® Schedules filed in the bankruptcy 
matter of Radeschi & Sons, Ince., 
New York City footwear manufac- 
turers, show liabilities of $9759 and 
assets of $4292. 


@® J. E. Reich Leather Co., repre- 
sentatives of R. J. Widen Co., makers 
of novelty leathers, has moved to 
larger quarters at 39 West 32nd St., 
New York City. 





@ Rose Trunk Manufacturing Co. is 
now located at 36 Tiffany Place, 
Brooklyn. Sol Lapidus is president. 


® Leatheroid Piastic Fabrics Corp. 
has opened New York offices and 
showrooms at 36 East 23rd St., New 
York City. Max Schoenfeld and Ben- 
jamin Blackman are in charge. 


@® Sale of inventory, recently auc- 
tioned off at Fred Jacobs Shoe and 
Slipper Mfg. Co., plant, Brooklyn, 
netted about $21,000, it is reported. 


@® Hooker Electrochemical Co. will 
increase production facilities for 
caustic soda and liquid chlorine at 
its Tacoma, Wash., plant. Work is 
expected to be completed in Oct. 


@ Arthur B. Savage has bought a 
slipper factory at Fort Covington 
from the estate of F. J. Shields and 
will begin operations shortly. Savage 
was formerly vice president of Shields 
Slipper Corp., Bombay, and recently 
tounded the St. Lawrence Valley 
Footwear Corp. The new firm will 
operate under the latter name. 


@ Flex Step Shoe Corp., Philadel- 
phia wholesaler of women’s shoes, 
is reported opening sales offices and 
show rooms at. 146 Duane St., New 
York City. 
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Nobody makes a 
better thread 


than Delday Corlicell 


for Shoemaking 


Why use anything but the best... 
when it costs no more? You get fewer 
‘breaks,’ greater production effi- 
ciency and a better finished product 
when you use the ‘controlled-for- 
quality’ threads of Belding Corticelli 
. . specially made for your industry 
and PROVEN by wide usage. There 
is a Belding Corticelli thread for 
YOUR specific needs . . . SUMMIT 
FOUR CORD GLAZED (top quality 
| Egyptian cotton manufactured with 














a time-tested glaze finishing formula 
and application. In a wide range of 
colors on King Tubes) ... and 
SUMCO DISC BOBBINS (precision 
wound of the same top quality Egyp- 
tian cotton in ready-wound bobbins 
that give you more yardage per 
bobbin, fewer changes, greater pro- 
duction; mean more uniform stitch- 
ing and less waste; reduce spinning 
and backlashing). Ask for them and 
save time, labor and money — and 
make a better product! 


“Wa , Over 
r gem tury 
/ cLeadership” 


MANUFACTURERS OF COTTON, SILK AND NYLON THREADS, 119 WEST 40th ST:, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, 





MASSACHUSETTS 





A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings ... this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘’Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three- 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler... locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior... assures 


toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free ... 
with ““CELASTIC’’ 





Neil 





nlliateesibeeatitnc ss cgi _ ek A Se ae 
BOx< TOES 
*’CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 
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Per Capita Income ™ New Key To Shoe Sales 


Lewes actually determines our 
national level of shoe consump- 
tion—population or income? 

Recently this matter has been 
heatedly debated pro and con. Those 
contending that population is the 
real determinant of shoe production 
and shoe sales possess a potent piece 
of evidence in the long-range statis- 
tics showing that production is almost 
consistently in line with the upward 
curve of population growth. That is, 
our production averages about three 
pairs per capita annually. 

But a new approach to the sub- 
ject reveals that income may be just 
as potent a shoe consumption or sales 
determinant as population; in fact, 
may be a greater determinant. 


Shoe Stores and Population 

An analysis and correlation of the 
data contained in the master chart 
here uncovers some very interesting 
findings. First, let’s compare the per- 
centage of the population with the 
percentage of shoe stores and the 
percentage of all retail outlets com- 
bined in each region. We find that 
the percentage of all retail outlets 
combined is much closer to the popu- 
lation figure than is the percentage 
of shoe stores to the population 
figure. 

For instance, New England has 
seven percent of the population and 
7.1 percent of all retail outlets. But 
this population supports 9.6 percent 
of all shoe stores. The three Middle 
Atlantic states have 20 percent of the 
population, which is matched pretty 
closely ‘by 22.3 percent of all retail 
outlets. Yet this population supports 
28.1 percent of the shoe stores. 

Let’s work it from the opposite 
approach. The East South Central 
states contain eight percent of the 
population, but with a slightly lower 
(six) percent of all retail outlets— 
and only 3.8 percent of the shoe 
stores. The South Atlantic states have 
14 percent of the population, but a 
lower percentage (11.6) of all retail 
outlets—and only 7.6 percent of the 
shoe stores. 
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Now comes fresh data correlated to show that 
shoe consumption is influenced more by pocket- 
books than people. 








Region 


| NEW ENGLAND 


MID. ATLANTIC 
N. J 


SO. 


E. 


Ne ¥. 

Penn. 
ATLANTIC 
Fla. 


Ga. 
Va. 

Nz 
5. ¢, 
W. Va. 
Del. 
Md. 

N. CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Mich. 
Ill. 
Wis. 


. §. CENTRAL 


Miss. 
Tenn. 
Ky. 


Ala. 

N. CENTRAL 
Minn. 

Neb. 

Iowa 

N. D. 

S. D. 

Mo. 


Kan. 
. S. CENTRAL 


Okla. 
Tex. 
Ark. 


La. 
MOUNTAIN 


Mont. 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N. M. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Idaho 
Nev. 


PACIFIC 


Calif. 
Ore. 
Wash. 


Average 
per capita | 
Average per Percent of all income— | 
capita income retail outlets natl. rank! 
(1948) (1946) (1948) 


$1,414 71 Sth 
1,219 
1261 
1229 
1.700 
1509 
1564 
1,647 22.3 Ist 
1,605 
1891 
1.444 
1,241 11.6 sth | 
1,137 
971 
1,159 
930 
865 
1,133 
1.741 | 
1546 
| 
| 


Percent of Percent of 
shoe stores population 
(1946) (1948) 


9.6 7.0 


1,691 
1,531 21.0 2nd 
1,548 
1,403 
1,484 | 
1,817 | 
1,443 | 
3.8 8.0 903 6.0 Oth | 
758 
955 | 
909 | 
891 
1,430 11.6 4th 
1,353 
1,473 
1,491 
1,473 
1,577 
1,356 | 
1,291 | 
1,271 9.1 7th =| 
1,029 
1,192 
863 
1,002 
1,396 32 6th } 
1,791 | 
1,494 
1,429 
1,125 
1,168 
1,231 
1,252 
1,679 
1,469 8.6 3rd 
1,651 
1,302 
1,453 
($1,369—nat’l. aver.) 


2.1 4.0 
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In short, it appears that shoe stores 
are not supported primarily by popu- 
lation. That is, the three-pairs-per- 
capita theory is not substantiated 
except when considered on a national 
or “average” basis. It is this “aver- 
age” which has long confused the 
picture. 

Why is it that populations in re- 
gions such as New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, and East North Cen- 
tral States can support a greater num- 
ber of shoe stores (and also all retail 
outlets combined) than can such re- 
gions as South Atlantic States, East 
South Central States, and West South 
Central States? 

The answer is not population but 
per capita income. 

See how consistent is the evidence. 
This fact stands out: wherever the 
region is economically poor, both 
the number of shoe stores and all 
retail outlets combined is propor- 
tionately below the ratio of popula- 
tion. In short, pocketbooks and not 
people determine shoe sales. 


Shoe Stores and Income 

Now let’s discover another en- 
lightening consistency. In 1948, the 
per capita income for all individuals 
in the U. S. averaged $1,369. Note 
the significant correlations. 

The most “prosperous” region is 
the Middle Atlantic with an average 
per capita income of $1,647, sub- 
stantially above the national average. 
It supports a substantially greater 
percentage of shoe stores in ratio to 
its population. Take the East North 
Central States with the nation’s second 
highest per capita average income of 
$1,531, appreciably above the na- 
tional average. It also supports more 
shoe stores (along with more of all 
retail outlets) in ratio to its popu- 
lation. 

Now take the low income regions: 
West South Central, East South Cen- 
tral, South Atlantic—note that the 
number of shoe stores (and also 
retail outlets of all kinds) they can 
support are below their ratio of popu- 
lation. For instance, the East South 
Central States have eight percent of 
the population. But this population 
earns a low average of $903 per 
capita. It can support only 3.8 per- 
cent of the nation’s shoe stores, and 
only six percent of all types of re- 
tail outlets combined. Obviously, 
income status rather than population 
is the real determinant of retail sales 
or consumption. 

The pattern holds fairly consistent 
throughout. That is, there is a con- 
sistent ratio between income and the 
number of shoe stores supported by 
it in any given region. New England 
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and the West North Central regions 
have incomes slightly above the na- 
tional average. They also support a 
slightly higher number of shoe stores. 

But, it may be cited that the “pat- 
tern” does not hold firmly when ap- 
plied to the Mountain and Pacific 
regions. In the Mountain region the 
average per capita income nearly 
matches the national average. Yet it 
supports fewer shoe stores than its 
population warrants. The same ap- 
plies to the Pacific region, though 
to a much less pronounced degree. 

Is there an answer, an explana- 
tion? One seems quite plausible. For 
instance, New England with seven 
percent of the population is about 
one-tenth the land-area size of the 
Mountain region with four percent of 
the population. Obviously, New Eng- 
land’s population is more concen- 
trated, more urban. The population 
of the Mountain states region is far 
less concentrated, more rural or semi- 
rural. 

Thus in New England more urban 
communities exist to support more 
retail stores. Contrarily, in the Moun- 
tain region there is much less eco- 
nomic justification for stores where 
fewer urban communities exist. Rural 
families may shop more via mail 
order; or they travel into urban com- 
munities for their shopping. Thus, in 
the Mountain states region, for in- 
stance, it is probable that the fewer 
stores do a larger average volume 
than average stores in more densely 
populated regions. 

It is also very probable that shoe 
sales or shoe consumption in the 
Mountain and Pacific regions — be- 
cause the per capita income is a little 
above the national average — meets 
the national average of three pairs 
per capita. 

This contention is further sup- 
ported by noting the percentage of 
all retail outlets in the Mountain states 
region in comparison to the popula- 
tion. Note that the percentage is 
lower for all retail stores, as it is for 
shoes stores. The same situation 
exists in the Pacific states region, 
though only to a slight degree. 

We thus see that density of popula- 
tion influences the number of shoe 
stores serving the population—but 
that income plus total population de- 
termine shoe sales and consumption 
in the given region. 


Population Theory Again 
The statement that shoe consump- 
tion has long remained “monoton- 
ously static” in ratio to the popula- 
tion is not altogether true. Actually 
we have, over the past half century 
or so, shown an increase in per capita 





shoe consumption of nearly one-half 
pairs. The following table illustrates 
this: 


Per Capita 
Year Consumption 
1880 2.47 
1890 2.72 
1900 2.83 
1909 3.05 
1919 2.93 
1929 2.92 
1939 3.13 
1949 3.10 


Significantly, except for one year 
(1909), per capita shoe consumption 
never reached three pairs per capita 
in the history of the U. S. shoe in- 
dustry until 1936, when a level of 
3.14 pairs was reached. Also signifi- 
cant, since 1936 per capita shoe con- 
sumption has averaged 3.28 pairs 
annually up to, and including, 1949, 
In only one year, 1947, did it go 
lower than three pairs, hitting only 
2.92 pairs. 

Actually, therefore, there has been 
an increase of per capita shoe con- 
sumption of nearly one-half pair. It 
has been an increase extremely slow 
in materializing, but it is nevertheless 
a concrete advance. 

Obviously, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase in per capita in- 
come over the past seventy years. 
What may be significant is that since 
1936, when we slowly began to pull 
out of the depression and incomes 
began to appreciably rise, we have 
maintained the three-pairs-or-better- 
per-capita pattern. 

Which Income Counts? 

We have compared shoe sales or 
per capita shoe consumption with a 
variety of economic guides: with 
gross national income; with total 
consumer incomes; with total con- 
sumer spending. It is probable that 
these, after all, may not be the most 
accurate standards of comparison. 

On first glance, consumer spend- 
ing may seem the most plausible and 
accurate gauge. However, this is 
sometimes subject to distorting fea- 
tures. For instance, since war’s end 
there has been an exaggerated amount 
of consumer spending on products 
which had developed a tremendous 
wartime backlog: cars and houses 
in particular, but also for other dur- 
ables such as refrigerators, television, 
etc. Soft goods and edibles have also 
received an increased share of con- 
sumer spending particularly with 
families which prewar had a below- 
normal standard of living. 

Consumer spending, therefore, is 
subject to major shifts; that is, em- 
phasis on spending a larger-than- 
normal share on some things, while 
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retaining normal spending or less- 
than-normal spending on other goods 
and services. Since war’s end we 
have seen this kind of spending by 
consumers. 

Evidently the most accurate gauge 
is average per capita income. At 
least with it there is a fairly accurate 
consistency of shoe sales and con- 
sumption that can be measured. 

But one other important feature 
comes out of such a study and its 
potential market developments. It is 
now possible to determine where the 
average per capita shoe sales and 
consumption are higher, or where 
they are low or average. For instance. 
it appears that people in the Middle 
Atlantic states buy more pairs per 
capita than in any other region. 
while those in the East South Central 
region consumed the fewest pairs per 
capita, and those in the New England 
and West North Central regions con- 
sume shoes at about the national av- 
erage. 

The main key appears to be av- 
erage per capita income. Where it is 
higher, shoe consumption is higher, 
and where it is lower than the na- 
tional average, shoe consumption is 
lower. 

It might also point up some other 


features. For instance, sales promo- 
tion and advertising to consumers 
would appear to have the best po- 
tential for concrete response in areas 
where average per capita income was 
higher than the national average. 
Though this may seem obvious, it 
does encourage more accurate focus- 
ing of merchandising on the most 
likely customer sources. 


Altogether, however, it does appear 
that the real answer to increased shoe 
consumption will be influenced more 
by per capita income than popula- 
tion. 

In canclusion, one tantalizing 
thought is suggested. Is it possible 
that there may be one region in the 
U. S. which by itself could accurately 
represent the “trend” in shoe sales 
and consumption for the nation as a 
whole? 

For instance, the Mountain States 
region, with its average per capita 
income of $1,396, comes closest to the 
national average of $1,369. Could 
this region act as some kind of 
barometer, an economic gauge? In 
any event, if such a “representative” 
region did exist and was found, it 
might prove a boon to mapping the 
economic course and practices of the 
industry. 





Newly Appointed 

. .. as executive vice president of Stowe- 
W oodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
manufacturer of rubber covered rolls for 
the leather and textile industries, is Clyde 
W. Gray. An engineering graduate of the 
University of Kentucky, Gray has had wide 
experience in the manufacturing and man- 
agement fields. He comes to Stowe-W ood- 
ward directly from Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
industrial and management engineers, with 
whom he served as general manager of 
their Oak Ridge Atomic Bomb Operation 
in 1944-45, 


Massachusetts 


@® Lincoln Mfg. Co. Inc., Boston 
manufacturer of combining materials, 
has been sold. Curtis E. Elliott is 
president and treasurer and Elmer 
Gordon is a director and clerk. No 
change in policy is reported. 
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Tannin From Pine Bark 


By E. F. Kurth, L. K. Hubbard and J. D. Humphrey 


HE Oregon Forest Products Lab- 

oratory has been engaged for 
some time in studies on the utiliza- 
tion of Douglas fir bark. Recently, 
the Western Pine Association sug- 
gested the desirability of exploring 
the utilization of the bark from com- 
mercial species of the western pines. 
There are no previous reports on the 
chemical analysis of the bark from 
these pines. This article summarizes 
the findings on the chemical analyses 
of the bark from ponderosa pine 
(Pinus ponderosa Laws.) and from 
(Pinus lambertiana 


sugar pine 


Dougl.). 
Ponderosa Pine 


The ponderosa pine bark used in 
this work was collected from trees 
felled within one month previous to 
the time of the collection. 

Samples were taken separately 
from the bettom (2-foot height), 
middle (32-foot height), and top (62- 
foot height) sections of trees in each 
of three age groups. The bark of 
ponderosa pine is relatively thin; 
thus, the bark from the top of the 
trees had a high proportion of inner 
bark, whereas the bark samples from 
the bottom section had little inner 
bark. 

The bark of this species is scaly, 
nonfibrous, and has a characteristic 


Oregon Forest Products Laboratory 


A recent study reveals a tannin content of 5% 
to 11.4°%, in two types of pine bark — feasible 
for commercial extraction and use. 


After collection, the 
samples were passed through a 
Greundler-Peerless hammer  mill- 
shredder and air-dried to a moisture 
content of about 10 percent. Subse- 
quently, they were ground in a Wiley 
mill to the appropriate fineness for 
analysis. 


yellow color. 


Tannin Analysis 


For the tannin content determina- 
tion, the samples were extracted in 
the tannin extraction apparatus 
recommended by the American 
Leather Chemists’ Association, and 
the extracts were then analyzed pre- 
cisely in accordance with the official 
methods of that Association. The 
data are given in Table 1. 

It is evident from these data that 
the largest amount of tannin occurs 
in the bark at the bottom of pon- 
derosa pine trees, particularly the 
older trees. This is the reverse of the 
tannin distribution found in the bark 
of Douglas-fir trees. Tannin com- 
prised approximately one-half of the 
soluble solid material leached from 
the bark with water under the con- 
ditions of the tannin extraction. The 
tannin content of the bark ranged be- 
tween 5.6 and 11.4 percent, which is 
less than that found for Douglas fir 
bark, but still high enough to war- 
rant further investigation. 

A high sugar content is a striking 
characteristic of ponderosa pine 
tannin extracts; this is more than 10 
times that found present in Douglas 


fir bark tannin extracts. A certain 
amount of sugar in tan liquors is 
necessary for the proper curing of 
hides in commercial tanning proc- 
esses. The tannin extract was used 
to tan sheepskin skivers. The 
tanned skivers had a light brown 
color, which indicated that the tan- 
nin possessed good leather-making 
qualities. 

The tannin and wax in the bark 
from old ponderosa pine trees appear 
to have possibilities for commercial 
extraction and utilization. In this 
connection an integrated operation 
appears desirable. Therefore, the 
extractives from ponderosa pine bark 
have been made the subject of further 
research. 


Sugar Pine Bark 


The sugar pine bark used in this 
work was taken separately from the 
butt, middle, and top logs of trees 
which were recently felled in a com- 
mercial logging operation. The dense 
reddish-brown bark was 3 to 4 in. 
thick on the bottom logs and roughly 
2 in. thick on the top logs. 

After the bark samples were passed 
through a Greundler-Peerless ham- 
mer mill-shredder and air-drying to 
a moisture content of roughly 10 per- 
cent, they were further ground in a 
Wiley mill. 

Tannin analyses, made by the 
official hide powder procedure of the 


(Concluded on Page 27) 





TABLE 1.—ANALYSIS OF TANNIN EXTRACTS FROM PONDEROSA PINE BARK 


Total Soluble 
Age group Sample solids solids 
Years Percent Percent 
Bottom 16.2 13.9 
150 to 200 Middle 14.1 12.9 
Top 16.9 14.9 
Bottom 20.2 17.8 
200 to 250 Middle 16.3 14.5 
Top 16.1 13.8 
Bottom 23.1 19.5 
250 to 300 Middle 18.0 16.4 
Top 17.9 16.1 
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(Percentages based on oven-dry weight of bark) 


Insol- Non- 
ubles Tannin tannin pH 
Percent Percent Percent 

2.3 1.4 6.2 3.4 
1.2 5.7 7.2 3.6 
2.0 6.5 8.4 3.7 
2.4 10.4 7.4 3.5 
1.8 5.6 8.9 3.8 
2.3 5.7 8.1 4.0 
3.6 11.4 8.1 4.1 
1.6 74 9.3 4.1 
1.8 7.0 9.1 4.1 


Total sugar 


Acid, as Reducing after 
acetic sugar hydrolysis 
Percent Percent Percent 
0.016 2.61 2.88 
-012 3.02 3.11 
-011 3.14 4.55 
-027 2.86 4.33 
.024 . 2.56 3.90 
-020 3.18 4.32 
-020 5.60 6.16 
-018 2.22 2.77 
.018 1.52 2.18 
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A John Oxley recently resigned as 
foreign sales manager and assistant 
domestic sales manager with Benz 
Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. He was for- 
merly European sales manager for 
New Castle Leather Co., New York. 


A John C. Sydow is now directing 
Kingsbury Heel Co., Inc., Spencer, 
Mass. Charles Brown and Samuel 


Grobe have withdrawn from the busi- 
ness. 


A Evans Guay was elected 1950 
president of the Canadian Footwear 
Travelers’ Assn. at the annual meet- 
ing recently. J. T. Lecroix was 
named vice president and E. J. Meek, 
second vice president. N. A. Ma- 
randa was appointed treasurer, and 
J. Perry, secretary. 


A Arthur C. Trask recently left for a 
four months’ trip abroad. President 
of the Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago, 
he will study the wattle situation in 
South Africa and will also visit 
Egypt, Italy, Belgium and England. 


A Felix Carr, treasurer of Carr 
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Leather Co., Peabody suede tanner, 
is now on an extended trip through 
leading South American hide and 
skin markets. -He will visit Trinidad, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina to 
investigate conditions there. In pre- 
war years, the Carr Co. imported 
large quantities of calf skins from 
these areas and the firm now hopes to 
increase this trade again. 


A J. S. Kamborian, president and 
treasurer of International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corp., Cambridge, Mass., re- 
cently sailed for Europe where he 
will study shoe industry conditions. 
He will visit plants in France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium. 


A Alex Kostritza, former lasting 
room foreman of Simplex Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, has joined the Wisconsin 
sales office of International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corp., Cambridge, Mass. Kos- 
tritza has been active in the shoe in- 
dustry for the past 16 years and has 
specialized in lasting room procedure. 


A B. D. Rell has retired from Bench 
Bootwear, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. R. 
Stancone has been elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm. 


A Morris Bushwick has joined Clover 
Cutting Die Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
as sales representative in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut, Maryland and Ohio. His offices 
will be located in New York City. 


A James Patterson, formerly with 
Town & Country Shoes, Inc., has 
joined Easton Boot & Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, as lasting room foreman. The 
company belongs to the Penaljo di- 
vision of Hamilton Shoe Co. 


A Miss Florence L. Schieren, direc- 
tor of Charles A. Schieren Co., New 
York City, has again been appointed 
chairman of the Leather Division of 
the 1950 Legal Aid Society’s cam- 
paign. 

A Frank Pozzie, general foreman of 
Hubbard Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H., 
for the past eight years, has resigned 
to accept the position of superin- 
tendent at All Time Shoe Co., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


A Hans E. Anderson has been elected 
vice president in charge of products 
development and manufacturing op- 
erations at Warren Belting Co., Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. The company is 
currently launching a campaign 
among central Massachusetts indus- 
tries to introduce its newly-developed 
Warren unipull drive which auto- 
matically controls tension in short 
center motor drives. 


A Officers and directors of Kane, 
Dunham & Kraus, Inc., Washington, 
Mo., manufacturer of women’s shoes, 
have been re-elected for 1950. .The 
firm ceased production in April 1949 
and has not resumed operations as 
yet. 


A Carl Rogers has joined Tower 
Grove Shoe Co., St. Louis, as lasting 
room foreman. He was formerly with 
Easton Boot & Shoe Co. 

A Shirley Killey is no longer with 
Myrna Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
He was formerly cutting room fore- 
man with Holtz Shoe Co., and held 
the same with Myrna and Sibulkin. 
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Tannin... 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


American Leather Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 


TANNIN CONTENT OF SUGAR PINE BARK 
(Percent of oven-dry weight of bark) 


Bottom Middle 


Material logs logs Top logs 
Percent Percent Percent 
ORME. on 66 ost afe 7.1 4.9 5.6 
Total solids ...... 12.3 12.0 13.5 
Soluble solids .... 10.4 10.3 11.0 
Insoluble solids ... 1.9 it 2.5 
Nontannin ....... 3.3 5.4 5.4 
Ratio tannin to 
soluble solids .. 68.2 47.5 50.9 


The analyses indicate that sugar 
pine bark is relatively low in total 
wax and resin content (2.2 to 3.1 
percent). Tannin content varied 
from 7.1 percent at the bottom of the 
trees to 4.9 percent at the middle and 
5.6 percent at the top. The differ- 
ence between the tannin content and 
the total ethanol soluble is representa- 
tive of the phlobaphene content of 
this bark. 


Subsequent extraction of the ethyl 
ether-extracted bark with acetone in 
a large Pyrex-glass Soxhlet extractor 
gave a product that appeared to con- 
sist exclusively of a dark red tannin 
and phlobaphene. The tannin gave 
a voluminous precipitate with gelatin 
solution, produced a green-black color 
with ferric chloride solution, and was 
precipitated from solution with dilute 
sulfuric acid. Only a small part of 
the tannin was soluble in ethyl 
acetate. 


The extractives from sugar pine 
bark, because of quantity and chem- 
ical nature, appear to have little pos- 
sibility of present day utilization. 
Because of the low tannin content to- 
gether with the dark color of the 
tannin itself, it appears doubtful that 
commercial tanning extraction for 
leather manufacture is feasible. 


Summary 


The bark of ponderosa pine was 
found to contain 23.2 to 28.7 percent 
of extractives; the highest yield was 
obtained from the bark at the bottom 
of the oldest trees. Tannin content 
ranged between 5.6 and 11.4 percent 
with the highest amount found in the 
bark from the bottom of old trees. 
Sugar content of the tannin extracts 
was high and amounted to 30 to 50 
percent of the tannin content. 


Sugar pine bark was found to con- 
tain approximately 21 to 22 percent 
of extractives; the tanning content 
ranged between 4.9 and 7.1 percent, 
whereas the wax content ranged be- 
tween 2.2 and 3.1 percent. 
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You can do more Unhairing With 
Less Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate 









Ohux sixty percent as much Hooker Sodium Sulf- 
hydrate is required to obtain the same sulfidity as 
with double strength Sodium Sulfide. That means 
you need less chemical to do a superior unhairing 
job; you have less handling and storage. 


The use of Sodium Sulfhydrate means, too, that 
you can adjust the alkalinity of your solutions inde- 
pendently of the sulfidity. For a sulfidity equal to 
that of Sodium Sulfide, there is only half the alkalin- 
ity when Sodium Sulfhydrate is used. Thus, without 
changing sulfidity, the alkalinity may be increased 
through the addition of caustic soda or, where 
preferred, sodium sulfide. , 

Here is the way to have precision controlled unhair- 
ing solutions with the production of stronger, better 
grained leathers and minimum injury to hides. 










HOOKER BULLETIN 500 tells more about Sulflhy- 
drate Unhairing Solutions. It suggests specific pro- 
cedure for calf skins, hides for sole leather, for side 
and upper leathers and for specialities. A copy will 
be sent you free when requested on your letterhead. 
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ELECTROCHEMICAL 
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1Union St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
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FOR CENTRAL CONTROL OF PRODUCTION — 
AND PAYMENT OF WORKERS... [ 
The Mather Numbered Coupon method can be fitted 


to every piecework plan, every incentive pay sys- 
tem ...a proven method of pay and production 





COMPLETE SERVICE 


control in step with modern manufacturing. We We make tickets, coupons, tags 


and other factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, iden- 
tification and protection. 


serve hundreds in the Shoe Industry. 


‘ ne | 
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AIT r( Is MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 148, Ill. 
= CO SEND FREE COPY "Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual 
ue eS COOSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA Dept. LS-20 
ADDRESS. 
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William H. Tweed 


... 67, former leather manufacturer, 
died Jan. 23 at Salem Hospital, 
Salem, Mass. He was a charter inem- 
ber and managing steward of the 
Peabody Elks and was active in vari- 
ous organizational affairs. He leaves 
his wife, two sisters, Mrs. Mary 
Broderick and Mrs. Elizabeth Barker; 
and two brothers, Carl P. and Ralph 
G., both of Peabody. 


Henry Maitland Marler 


... 75, former foreign representative 
and director of the Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, died in London, 
England, recently. As early as 1918, 
Marler purchased shoes from the 
Selby Shoe Co. for his own company 
in New Zealand. In 1931, he became 
the foreign representative of the 
Selby Shoe Co. and also served on the 
Selby directorate for a short time. 
Because of his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and his world-wide acquaintance 
and his enthusiasm for Selby prod- 
ucts he was chiefly responsible for 
the Portsmouth firm starting its for- 
eign factories and licenses, according 
to members of the Selby firm. Marler, 
who had made frequent visits to 
Portsmouth in his official capacity, is 
survived by his wife and two sons. 


Forrest F. Eastman 

. . . former superintendent of L. B. 
Williams & Sons leather plant in 
Dover, N. H., died recently in Worces- 
ter, Mass. A native of Dover, N. H., 
Eastman had represented the Wil- 
liams firm in Worcester for the past 
seven years. He leaves his wife, 
Katherine, and a daughter, Mrs. 
William C. Head. 


Ceylon J. Smith 

. . . well-known tanner in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., and Canada died recently 
in Gloversville. Smith learned his 
trade in Gloversville and went to 
Canada as a young man to operate 
his own business. He was a top execu- 
tive of A. R. Clark Co. for many years 
and later joined the firm of John A. 
Lang and Sons, Kitchener, Ont. He 
leaves two sons, Ashford Smith of 
Peabody, Mass., and Larry Smith of 
The Frontier Leather Co., Inc., Sher- 
wood, Ore. 


James Locke 

... 79, former shoe manufacturer in 
Haverhill, Mass., died recently at his 
home in Rochester, N. H., after a long 
illness. He retired several years ago 
and bought a farm in Madbury, N. H., 
where he lived until moving to 
Rochester several years ago. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Augusta, a 
son, Albert, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Regan. 


Harry M. Johnson 


...57, sales manager of the Rochester 





Shoe Tree Co., Rochester, N. Y., died 
Jan. 26 in Rochester. He was asso- 
ciated with the shoe industry in 
Chester, Pa. and Hornell, N. Y. be- 
fore coming to Rochester in 1938. 


Lyndon L. Dunham 


. . . 81, president of Dunham Bros. 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt., shoe wholesaler, 
died July 20 in Brattleboro after a 
long illness. Dunham had been active 
in the shoe wholesaling business with 
two brothers for the past 56 years 
and served as president of the Dun- 
ham firm for the past 23 years. He 
leaves his wife and a son, John L. 
Dunham, vice president of Dunham 
Bros. Co. 


Harry Jay Evans 


. . . 57, western sales representative 
for Field & Flint and a former presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Travelers 
Assn., died Jan. 22 in Los Angeles. 
A prominent figure in the industry, 
Evans was also a past president of 
the West Coast Shoe Travelers Assn. 
and the Bureau of Salesmen’s Na- 
tional Organizations. He helped 
organize the West Coast Shoe Travel- 
ers in 1944 and was elected president 
of the National Shoe Travelers in 
1948. He leaves his wife, Rose, a son, 
Jack, a daughter, Mrs. Betty Ames- 
toy, his mother, Mrs. Nellie LeClaire, 
two sisters, Mrs. Nora Smith and 
Mrs. Robert Marskey, a brother, Col. 
Garnett Evans, USA, and _ three 
grandchildren. 











The quality of leather is deter- 
mined by the skill of the artisan 
who controls the production. Since 
the turn of the century, Manasse- 
Block has built a force of artisan 
workmen who produce leathers of 
uniform quality. 

GRIZZLY WATERPROOF SIDES 

(Full Grain) 
BADGER WATERPROOF SIDES 
(Corrected Grain) 

Two superior “Artisan Controlled" Up- 
per Leathers for Logger's, Engineer's, 
and Hunter's Boots, and Work Shoes. 
Use them with confidence for uniform 
high quality; they will satisfy your 
requirements. 


WATERPROOF Upper Leathers 
































REPRESENTED 
BY: 
L. B. Rhein Co. 
St. Louis 
Wm. I. Johnson Co. Se Ta 
Boston ° ° 
A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
Donald O. Elliott 
ineweniies EVergreen 9-5445 and Relax... 
Fehn cc eitahler A BIG NEW PLANT specially equipped to serve your 
Dallas every Backing and Combining need. And Peters’ 
69 years of cumulative experience assures complete sat- 
—— 1sfaction of your most exacting requirement. 
- D. Allen When you want the best in uniform quality... when 
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you need fast and dependable service...always specify 
Peters’ Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure. . . its 
Quality Endures. 


PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO.,INC. 
NORMAN AVE. & DOBBIN ST. © BROOKLYN 22,4.. 


WITH THE CUMULATIVE KNOW-HOW OF 4 GENERATIONS... SINCE 1879 
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BELLIES — BENDS = SHOULDERS 
FULL GRAIN LINING BELLIES 


AMERICAN OAK CHROME RETAN DIVISION 
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Rubber-Impregnated Leather 


A NEW rubber-impregnation proc- 
ess is currently being used to im- 
prove the physical properties of 
leathers for the production of up- 
holstering materials, packings, gas- 
kets, etc., for the western aircraft in- 
dustry; and it should eventually find 
a variety of interesting applications 
in other types of leather-production 
work, especially in the manufacture 
of shoes. 


Advantages 


The process is based on experi- 
mental-test data originally obtained 
by research workers at ihe U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, and is said to 


By 
Thomas A. Dickinson 


Two competitive materials find a common 


ground to combine their assets and create better 


products. 


have the following general advan- 
tages: 

(1) Ability to waterproof leathers 
of all types, including substandard 
steer-hide bellycuts. 

(2) A tendency to increase the 
abrasion resistance of many leather 
materials by margins ranging up- 
ward from an apparent minimum 
of 40%. 

(3) Chemical characteristics which 
permit the amount of flexibility or 
rigidity of a finished leather product 
to be controlled with considerable 
accuracy. 

(4) Ability to preserve, alter, or 
obliterate the natural grain character- 
istics of natural leather. 





Rubber-impregnated leather stock is compression molded into packings and gaskets for 
the aircraft industry with hot-platen press equipment of this type. 
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The Process 


Fundamentally, the process con- 
sists simply of immersing leather 
stock in monomeric or pre-polymeric 
solutions comprising natural and 
synthetic elastomers. Vulcanizable 
compounds (such as_ gutta-percha 
gum and Hevea or Castilloa rubbers) 
have been most prominent in opera- 
tions to date, and they are prepared 
as solvent-dispersed materials for 
impregnation purposes after severe 
cold milling. 

Vulcanizing agents such as zinc 
diethyl dithiocarbamate are used in 
the latex solutions, since they will not 
normally react so as to deteriorate or 
damage commercial leather materials, 
and the results of impregnation in 
each individual circumstance can be 
predetermined according to: 

(1) The quantity of vulcanizer or 
catalyst in a latex solution (since this 
determines the amount of time re- 
quired for polymerization as well as 
the amount of rigidity or flexibility 
that will be attained in the finished 
products. 

(2) The length of time during 
which leather stock materials are im- 
mersed in latex solutions (since this 
determines the amount of rubber that 
will be absorbed by the leather 
pores). 

The rubber content of a leather 
stock material may range from about 
10 to 20 percent of the weight of 
the stock after the latter is impreg- 
nated. And where optimum quan- 
tities of rubber are required it is 
sometimes desirable to split away 
the grain layer from the body of 
the leather so that impregnation can 
take place during an immersion in- 
terval of 16 to 24 hours. 

Impregnated stock may be stored 
at room temperature for several 
months prior to vulcanization or fab- 
rication, and vulcanization can be ac- 
complished at temperature of 176° 
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F. either before or during a fabrica- 
tion process. 

As a rule, operations such as mold- 
ing and embossing permit the simul- 
taneous vulcanization and fabrication 
of rubber-impregnated __ leathers. 
Otherwise, vulcanization may be ac- 
complished as a preliminary fabrica- 
tion operation. 


50% More Waterproof 


Dynamic tests have shown that vul- 
canized rubber-leather products have 
at least 50% less ability to transmit 
and absorb water when compared 
with unimpregnated leather products. 
Similarly, abrasion resistance due to 
rubber impregnation may represent 
as much as 100% improvement. 

No difficulties have thus far been 
experienced due to the tendencies of 
vulcanizable elastomers to crack with 
age; but, if they should be en- 
countered, such discrepancies can no 
doubt be eliminated through the use 
of special plasticizers. 





As indicated here, rubber-impregnated upholstering leathers are being used in modern 
aircraft where high abrasion resistance, waterproofness and attractive appearance are 
essential qualities. Note leather corners of seat backs. 








Compared with synthetic-resin ma- 
terials, natural-rubber impregnants 
have the principal advantage of being 
low in cost. 

Latex solutions for impregnation 


tofore been used in leatherwork, and 
in several cases it has been found 
practical to utilize the adhesives as 
impregnants by increasing the fluidity 
of the adhesives with various quan- 


are chemically analogous to most of _ tities of distilled water or some of 


the rubber adhesives that have here- the more volatile solvents. 





’ 
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DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK - MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 


Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 














TECHNICAL TIPS 
For Shoe Foremen 





Pre-Shaping And 
Pre-Molding Californias 


The California construction has 
demonstrated more enduring quali- 
ties than at first supposed, 

Molding the heel parts was among 
the first attempts to incorporate more 
strength in California structure. The 
demand for a closed-heel, closed-toe 
California increases daily. Many are 
working on the most advantageous 
methods of securing these effects of 
maximum quality with minimum pro- 
duction cost. 


To answer this need, some manu- 
facturers have made a simple pressing 
device, consisting of the heel part of 
a last fastened to a post over which 
the upper with its sock lining is held 
while an outside form descends under 
foot pressure on the outside of the 
shoe. The counters in this type of 
structure are usually of soft, flexible 
material merely inserted to add 
weight. 

Some manufacturers use another 
process involving stiff counters, but 
even so the upper has to be pre- 
shaped or molded. It is in these two 
methods of pre-shaping and _ pre- 
molding that some confusion has 
arisen, For example, a pre-shaped 
shoe is not a pre-molded shoe, though 
the results may appear the same. 

A molded part of any shoe, whether 


heel or toe, is definitely a matter in 
which that part of the upper is in- 
serted between two molds to which 
pressure is applied, usually with 
toggles, that apply a “dwell” pressure 
from five to ten minutes very similar 
to the dwell idea in imitation mocca- 
sin-vamp molding. The idea of toggle 
is comparable to the presses used in 
heel building. This molding process 
may include wetting or mulling of the 
upper parts, and the use of electric 
units in the molds to accelerate the 
setting and shaping of the upper 
parts. 

Some are resorting to pre-shaping 
of the parts, but giving it the name 
of molding is not correct. This prac- 
tice involves the use of a form over 
which the upper is placed, and over 
which in turn a strap is held firmly 
through the medium of heavy springs. 
In such cases the mold is much 
smaller than the desired result, as a 
certain spring-back is expected. This 
is the same as saying that through 
distortion beyond the final result, the 
spring-back is expected because no 
actual molding pressure has been ap- 
plied. In reality this is no more or 
less forming somewhat after the man- 
ner of the crimping machine used in 
pre-shaping vamps before lasting in 
order to have the leather upper 
shaped to the wood. 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 


CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 


Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 


Contract Tanning 


ISCONSIN 
Cathe’, Company. 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 
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Regardless of method used, the 
result must be a permanent shapeli- 
ness of the heel or greater part of the 
shoe, particularly at the lower part 
of the back-seam line. One of the 
weaknesses of the California shoe is 
that the lower part of the back seam 
does not curve in to the wood as does 
a lasted shoe; therefore, this effect 
must be obtained through either pre- 
shaping or molding. 

The same treatment may be applied 
to the toe. Also, the use of the stitch- 
down thread-lasting machine and 
other machines to make a more per- 
manent form of counter and box toe 
are well known. All that is important 
at the moment is to point out the need 
for more efficient methods of molding 
or pre-forming the heel and toe parts 
of California shoes. 


H. L. LaRouche 


Making Pre-Welts 


During the past year or so, there 
has arisen considerable discussion 
about a new construction in pre-welt 
technics. However this technic may 
differ from predecessors, it still has 
its drawbacks. The idea of lasting 
a wet upper over a last with the aid 
of a strap and spring is good. This 
assembly can be placed in a drying 
oven for a period long enough to 
thoroughly dry out the upper so that 
when the last is removed the upper 
retains the lasted or molded shape. 
The welt may be stitched to the upper 
after this lasting rather than before. 
There is no further lasting required 
other than to spring the upper over 
the wood in preparation to sole at- 
taching. But it is not good to make 
this pre-welt in larger than children’s 
sizes. To do so may jeopardize the 
shoes so that they will be returned 
as cripples, with broken inseams from 
ball to ball. 

Yet this should not discourage 
from making pre-welts in the larger 
sizes but rather encourage to re- 
inforce this weakness by applying 
staples, a curved staple that does 
not go through the insole to the 
foot is the one to use. And the staples 
should be applied from ball to ball, 
through the welt to the insole. 


H. L. LaRouche 
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Output with this New 
Rapid Folding Machine -Model J 


previous model) permits greater folding volume. 
Greater Speed and Increased A totally different mechanical principle results in 


quieter and smoother operation. 


The Rapid Folding Machine Model J is a typi- 
cal product of UMC research in that it improves 


This new machine is already a top performer the efficiency of the operation while reducing fatigue 
in scores of Fitting Rooms and there are plenty of the operator. Your local United branch office 


of reasons why. 


will be pleased to show you how this machine 


Its speed of 2,000 RPM (400 RPM faster than can bring these advantages to your production. 











New design and highly synchronized timing of 
the 5 work-handling parts results in greatly im- 
proved mechanical control of the work. Thus the 
operator's job is made easier and at the same 
time the operator is able to give more attention 
to quality and uniformity without loss of volume. 
All internal parts are splash lubricated — only 
a few points at the machine head need daily 
oiling. This means almost no maintenance cost 


‘ a“ . 
and “down” time. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Developments 





Fat Ankle Vamp 


Figure 1 shows how the full vamp 
is cut for this interesting construc- 
tion of an expanding vamp, with ref- 
erence to a rubber lounging or casual 
type of shoe. The toe is cut to make 
for a seam ending in a kind of sprung 
pattern. 

Figure 2 reveals how it is fitted to 
the rest of the shoe, the quarter being 
attached to the folded part of the 
wing in Figure 1 pattern. This makes 
for a kind of expanding tie, when 
the single eyelet is placed on either 
side. Accordingly, if the shoe to be 
fitted is bulky through the ankle and 











Fic. » / 





over the instep, the vamp expands 
easily and smoothly without the ap- 
pearance of distortion. Nor is there 
any chance of wrinkling as is usually 
the case in attempts to provide for 





fat ankles at the expense of style and 
construction. 


Source: Pat. No. 2,483,016; B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York City. 


Dust Removing Machine 
For Rawstock 


The importance of a clean surface 
cannot be underestimated in the tan- 
ning operation of finishing a hide 
or skin. 


The machine illustrated is one of 
two types to do an improved job of 
removing the dust from a skin as it 
passes through the machine. Air 
suction or pneumatic action is the 
medium applied through ducts not 
unlike the action of a super-powered 
vacuum cleaner. Here the trick de- 
parts from the vacuum cleaner con- 
cept by depending on the brush not 
only to feed the skin, as shown, but 
to hold it so closely to the orifice of 
the suction chamber end as to in- 
crease the suction power, the reverse 
of narrowing the stream of water 
from a lawn hose to increase the 
force. Here the principle is based 
on as narrow an orifice as is possible. 





A COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


notably effective method for 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” 
pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


French Cord Turning machine, a 























JOSEPH E. KNOX CO., INC. 


MASS. 


LYNN, 
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Greater New York Representatives 


Harold J. Polsbie 
850 St. Mark Ave., 


Lawrence A. Engel 
456 Brooklyn Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: - Pr. 2-5194Brooklyn, N. Y. - Tel.: SLO. 6-0685 
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There are baffles and methods of 
diffusing the dust through numerous 
apertures rather than through one 
large opening. 

The machine first uses the top 
dust removal part; then the bottom 
dust removing action second. The 
idea makes for a better balance of 
the skin so that it will not jump up 
in passing from one orifice to the 
next. The other machine, not illus- 
trated, places the bottom duct consid- 
erably behind the top air duct. The 
first machine perhaps has the ad- 
vantage of the better control of the 
skin so that all its surface receives 
the same treatment. 








The rotary brush shown does not 
have to be encased to prevent dust 
escaping as the brush actually func- 
tions to press the skin quite closely 
to the nozzle of the suction part, just 
like holding a vacuum cleaner close 
to the rug for good suction. The 
rotary brush also does all the feed- 
ing of the work. 

This machine is also equipped with 
a receiving table shown at the com- 
pletion of the operation, this table 
aiding in preventing any distortion 
of the skin on its ending passage 
through the machine. 

There are individual motors, one 
for the power-driven brush and the 
other to operate the suction blowers. 

The constant reference to a fluid 
or pneumatic pressure lends the im- 
pression that something else than 
plain air may be involved in the 
consummate function of this suction 
system. 


Source: Pat. No. 2,482,781; 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston. 
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Leather Measuring Gauge 


This gauge for measuring the 
thickness of leather in millimeters 
and the weight in ounces is simply 
constructed and operated. It is com- 
posed largely of two separate pieces 
pinned together so as to be operated 
pincer fashion. The main casting 
holds most of the mechanism, and 
the device is easy to handle and con- 
trol. 





The head of the top section con- 
tains a boring into which a plunger 
is operated. The top surface of this 
casting continues on at the front to 
give more gauging distance for the 
gauge on top. 

To indicate accurately the thick- 
ness and weight of leather is the 
real purpose of the gauge operated 
by a rack and pinion connected to 
the plunger. That is the same as 
saying that when the leather is com- 
pressed between these jaws, the 
plunger of the top jaws operates a 
rack in turn fitted to an indicator 
that registers on the scale placed on 
top of the device. The millimeters 
are indicated on the left side, and 
the weight in ounces on the other 
side. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,483,639; Saw- 
yer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. 


Magnetized Hide 
Stretcher 


This illustration deals chiefly with 
a method of drying a hide in relation 
to the fatliquoring operation, and in 








preparing the hide for finishing treat- 
ment. This operation may be ac- 
complished several ways. But none 
of these operations apparently is free 
from some difficulty or another. 


Monarch Leather Co. 


CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO 
1127 W. Division St., Chicago 


New York e Boston e San Francisco 











COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 
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The main idea of this invention is 
the use of magnetized horse shoes. 
Though the idea of a magnetized 
horseshoe is good, what is the sur- 
face to be magnetized, glass or stain- 
less steel? This invention utilizes 
cold roll or roll steel with metal 
plating or vitreous enamel. 

The attracting power in this series 
of magnets may be increased to meet 
the power required; some skins may 
be a little harder to penetrate. Never- 
theless, there is no skin that cannot 
be held securely with this method. 
If necessary additional magnets may 
be added. 

The simple removal of the magnets 
releases the skin completely clear on 
the edges, free from any strain and 
stress. 

Source: Pat. No. 2,479,440; Ed- 
ward A. Wagner, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Air-Conditioned Boot 


The illustration shows how an ef- 
fective ventilating system may be in- 
stalled in any boot or shoe. This 
one happens to be a rubber boot. 
The vent arrangement is obvious, in- 
cluding the fact that this vent tube 
combination is oval instead of round. 
The idea of the flatness of the vent 
tubes is to permit it to rest against 
the lining of the boot or into a 
special lining that may be removed 
or inserted at will, as is the case 
with this particular construction. 

The next important feature is the 
series of air valves placed in the 
bottom of the system. These valves 


permit a circulation of air in and 
about the foot during walking, a 
flexing of the foot muscles being 
sufficient to operate these valves. 
The last and important part of 
this construction is found in the heel 
of the system, a kind of bellows. 








Since the weight of the body must 
come down on the heel periodically, 
so must the bellows resist that weight 
and function in passing air through 
and about the foot, and emerging 
through the top of the boot. 
Source: Pat. No. 2,480,035; A. O. 
Lindstrom, Spokane, Wash. 


Pasting Glass Frame 

This construction bases its merit 
on a kind of flat spring to hold a 
pasiing glass in position to minimize 





any danger of breaking. It was first 
thought to use stainless steel but the 
cost and other items discouraged, 
hence this development. 

A portion of the hide is shown 
pasted onto the glass that in turn 
is mounted into a frame of hangers 
that move about trolley-wise fashion. 

The plate glass is actually clamped 
between the bite of two clamping 
surfaces mounted on the hanger. 
The clamp used must be tight enough 
to hold the glass securely yet mobile 
to permit the glass to give a bit. 
The simple relief is given in a flat 
leaf spring that compresses as the 











tightening pressure is applied. But 
no matter how tight this pressure, the 
very nature of the spring lets the 
glass slide from one angle to an- 
other. In short, here is a vise-like 
grip on the glass that though holding 
it securely, it may move to one side 
or up or down. 
Source: 2,484,349; 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Market continues firm although 
buyers inclined to be cautious. 
Most orders for immediate de- 
livery. Lightweight calf active, 
calf and kid suede only fair. Side 
leathers do well. 


New York Markets 


Upper Leather: A fair steady busi- 
ness in sides, calfskins and kid skins. 
Price seems to be the big factor in 
most of the trading. One tanner’s 
agent remarked, “I could do a whale 
of a business if I could sell low grade 
heavy sides from 30c to 35c.” Most 
lists for large spread 42-5 iron sides 
start at 45-46c and go down to 
36-37c. Biggest demand is from 35c 
down to 30c and it is understood 
these buyers are getting leather. Most 
wanted colors and the various shades 
of brown and red with blue coming 
next. White also a factor. 

In calfskins, women’s smooth in 
the price ranges of the lower 80’s 
the big movers. In suedes, the lower 
90’s are most wanted. Kidskins in 
both suede and glazed doing well 
and lining kid is also fairly active. 
Prices also a factor in kidskins with 
60c down to 50c most wanted for 
side upper use. Linings run from 
50c down to 28¢ with 2c higher 
throughout for pastels. 

Patent leather continues wanted as 
it is becoming a style factor in shoes 
and accessories. Patent also going 
well in the high style shoe trade. 
Patent leather kip said the best 
seller in this market and good tan- 
nages range 81-76-71-62-41, while 


extremes are quoted 66-61-56-51-41 
and large spread 44-42-39-37c. 

Flexible Bends: Manufacturers 
well sold up in flexible bends. Not 
that business is so good but there 
are not enough splits to keep up 
with demand. Heavy splits of the 
sort. to make flexibles are in short 
supply. Prices on flexible bends are 
as follows: 3-4 iron, 31c; 4-5 iron, 
38c.; and 5-6 iron 43c all for tannery 
run bends. 


Sole Leather: Some tanners report 
good steady business in bends and 
offal. Prices more or less unchanged 
with bends ranging from 55c up to 
67c for heavies and lights with the 
demand mostly for middle to light. 
Single light shoulders still going 
well and heads off range 50-51c while 
heads on are around 47-48c. Bellies 
still in good demand with cows and 
steers ranging 45-46c, as to tannage. 
Shanks are going well: hind shanks 
34c and fore shanks 31-32c. Double 
rough shoulders tannery run bring- 
ing 66c for the men’s waist belt 
trade, 70-71c is being paid. 


Sole Leathers 


“Not much change’”’ report Boston 
sole leather tanners who still have 
difficulty moving bends above 9 irons. 
Tanners have little trouble moving 
light bends when they have them. 
Quotations still range from 64-66c 
with many sales at less. Mediums 
find some sales at 56c and up, with 
6le generally quoted as top. Heavy 
bends still fail to interest buyers, al- 
though tanners are hopeful of early 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF _ . Saree 90-1.06 
CALF (Women's) ......... 85-1.06 
CAMP Seee ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

_......, rrr 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) ........ 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected)... 44-54 
SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-66 
RAPE eP 42-45 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 64-68 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 
WELTING (I4 x Ve) ...... 9-91/ 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS .. 22!/2-24 


MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
90-1.06 95-1.10 95-1.15 
85-1.06 90-1.10 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20  1.05-1.30 1.05-1.30 
70-1 00 55-80 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 56-66 56-66 
18-22 18-20 19-23 
57-61 54-60 57-61 
45-53 48-53 48-53 
44-50 52-56 52-56 
64-66 68-70 68-72 
44-46 36-39 44-48 
64-70 58-60 64-72 
38-43 38-42 39-44 
20-23 22-24 22-24 
17-20 19-20 19-20 
91/.-10 8l/,, 91/,-10 
241/,-251/, 28-281/, 29'/> 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 


Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


N 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co. 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEW YORK - Bankart & Samuelson 
SAINT LOUIS - Al. W. Meier Co 
MILWAUKEE - A. W. Patton Co 
CHICAGO « J. K. Reynolds Co 
LOS ANGELES - A.J. &J.R. Cook 

BOSTON + Merchant Loveys 


PHILADELPHIA - Schoenberg 
Leather Co 














OHIO LEATHER CORP. | ton 
87 South St. co., INC. 
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“SHOE TRIMMINGS” 










H. A. Cohen a etm 5, he 
\Gleather Products Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“Alfred G. Schwab, Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, N. i 

Harry Wolf, Montreal, Canade Y, { 
Jose Ribe, Havana, Cuba y Uy Li YY Vy Yi Yf yy YY 
Vogel Helmholz, Baltimore, Md. 4 1906 Yy.* 
‘ogel Helmholz, Baltimor Uj YY ’ hs 
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GENUINE SHELL CORDOVAN 
“The Platinum of Leathers" 


FOR SHOES e MEN’S BELTS 
MILITARY BELTS & HOLSTERS 


SHARK PRINT CORDOVAN 


For Tips on Children's Shoes 


The Huch Leather Co. 


Tannery and Main Office: 
1525 W. Homer Street © CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


KAYE & BARNES, INC. @ : South Street, Boston FRED SCHENKENBERG e@ Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC. @ Los Angeles and San Francisco 











“Owvaua 
CORRECTED GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 


*“ 


Teftoe 
TIPPING 


PRINTS 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Plerible Splice 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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run. Average price for this at 54c 
although some sell as low as 52c and 
others up to 58c. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-61c 

Heavy Bends: 52-58c 


Sole Leather Offal 


A fairly active market, according 
to Boston offal tanners and dealers. 
Although prices tend to fluctuate on 
some selections, the tendency is 
toward firmness. Steer and cow 
bellies not too plentiful, still widely 
wanted. Top sales made at 45c with 
general run between 42-44c. Double 
rough shoulders not as strong as re- 
cently, sell generally in range of 64- 
68c. Single shoulders with heads on 
bring up to 50c for lights, up to 48c 
for heavies. A few top selections of 
lights bring 41c. Heads limited in 
supply, steady in price at 22-26c. 

Bellies: Steers: 42-45c; Cows: 

42-45c 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 

46-51c; Heavy, 40-43c 

Double rough shoulders: 64-68¢ 

Heads: 22-26c 

Fore shanks: 31-34c 

Hind shanks: 34-36c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf leather tanners say 
market one of steadiest. Orders are 
generally good, especially for light- 
weight leathers. Most tanners re- 
port no price changes, despite un- 
certainty in rawstock market. A few 
tanners asked up to 5c more in middle 
grades recently but not many sales 
made at these quotations. Most tan- 
ners keeping production in line with 
sales. Shoe manufacturers who have 
delayed buying for summer run may 
have trouble filling substantial orders. 
Lightweight calf active with blue 
and black drawing most interest. 
Browns, reds and greens also moving. 
Good men’s weights scarce, prices 
steady. Suede sales spotty with most 
orders for spring and summer now in. 

Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 

1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX G0c 
Women’s weights: B 98-1.06; C 87- 
r+ D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 

c 

Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.08-1.10; 90- 

93e 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report increased activity in business, 
particularly in glazed. Latter selling 
mainly in black, with some brown 
and blue. Nothing reported on colors, 
nor is there any great activity in 
white. 

Few sales in suede. Some tanners 
report orders already placed for 
suede are being turned back. 

No change in prices. Some plan 
tightening up of glazed prices. How- 
ever, the top of $1.10 that has been 
recently quoted for glazed is con- 
sidered high excepting for very rare, 
high priced skins that sell to manu- 
facturers of high grade shoes. A good 
average price quoted for the usual 
high grade skin is 95c. 

Linings selling fairly well, mainly 
in gray, at prices which are un- 
changed. There is good slipper busi- 
ness and the skins are going very 
well to slipper manufacturers. A 
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good deal of this type of leather is 
selling in New England. Tanners 
sell all the large skins they can get, 
of this grade of glazed, to cowboy 
boot manufacturers; they are having 
trouble filling their orders. 

Very little reported in crushed 
which is only sold by those special- 
izing in it. Nothing reported in satin 
mats. Rawskin market still not good. 
Aside from prices being high, tanners 
are getting poor grade of skins. 

Suede: 35c-80c. 
Linings: 26c-53c 
Slipper: 34c-60c 
Glazed: 30c-95c; $1.10 
Satins: 50c-1.10 
Crushed: 35c-65c 


Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheepskin tanners say fin- 
ished leather market somewhat 
stronger this week. Advanced prices 
last week on pickled skins at New 
Zealand auction credited with some 
psychological effect. Some tanners 
report another %c increase on me- 
dium grade naturals; up to le ad- 
vance on better grade colored vege- 
table linings. Cowboy boot manu- 
facturers keep tanners busy supply- 
ing naturals at 12-15c with satura- 
tion point still far from reached. Low 
priced russet linings do well for ex- 
port trade at 7-8c. Hat sweat slow, 
chrome linings moderate. 

Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 138, 

1 


le 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14c 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 
Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers 


“Little change this week,” say Bos- 
ton side leather tanners. Business 
continues to be done in top grades as 
well as cheap tannages. Between 
these two, sales are harder to get 
with competition high. Heavy ani- 
line type leathers widely wanted; 
orders keep tanners busy here. Heavy 
combination tannages draw good in- 
terest from casuals manufacturers. 
High colors still a big seller, espe- 
cially for women’s play shoes. Work 
elk continues slow. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 

Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 

Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 

Corrected spc 40-45; 38-42; 36- 


87¢c 
Work Elk: 44- 54; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42¢ 


Splits 

Spotty business still rules in Bos- 
ton splits market. Heavy suede 
splits find fairly good sales with 
slight run reported in light suede, 
both in white and high colors, par- 
ticularly blue. Finished linings also 
more active this week, with prices 
steady. Work shoe does well. Gus- 
sets fair at 17-20c generally. Retan 
sole sells moderately. 

Light suede: 36- “1; 84-39; 32-36 

Heavy suede: 44- 47; 42-44; 39-41¢ 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 80c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 


23c 
Gussets: 17-20c 
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GEILICH LEATHER CO., 


en 3p Op ep «| 


LINING LEATHERS 





TAUNTON, MASS. 




















Associate 


Red Lion, Pa. 


CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 


Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


KORN LEATHER COMPANY | 


TANNERS OF 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Side Leather 


MEN'S AND WOMEN'S : 


"IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 





i EABODY, MASS., U. 5. A. 








2 LaSalle near Jefferson 
NEW ERA DIE CO. ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


Phone: GRand 2143 



















Welting 

New orders moderate to good. 
Prices steady. Buyers of regular 
Goodyear welting watch shoulder 
market but welting makers point out 
that recent slight drop in price ac- 
companied by drop in quality, stoutly 
maintain that 9c is about the lowest 
price for % by % inch stock that will 
let them out whole. Synthetic welt- 
ing orders good, prices unchanged. 
Specialty welting looks forward to 
another good fall. 


Work Gloves 

With the work glove industry prac- 
tically in full swing for the coming 
seasonal business, demand for split 
glove leathers has been geod during 
the past week. Tanners report pro- 
duction at full capacity in most in- 
stances. Demand for split leathers 
has been across the board rather than 
for any certain grade. Top quality 
cuts comprise the bulk of the buying 
interest. Tanners again this week list 
unchanged prices. 


Medium 20, 19, 18¢c 
Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19¢c 
Light-medium 19, 18, 17¢ 
Light 18, 17, 16c 


Bag, Case and Strap 
Despite continued weakness in raw 
materials from last week, tanners 
maintain unchanged list prices on bag, 
case and strap leathers. One of the 
major factors holding the market firm 
is the good demand currently en- 
joyed. Market now under full pro- 
duction for Fall needs and buyers 


have been showing good interest for 
all grades of bag, case and strap 
leathers. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
33 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Glove Leathers 

Domestic grain leather has ad- 
vanced in price about 2c per foot as 
a result of the recent New Zealand 
sales of pickled skins. Current quo- 
tations are No. 1, 29c; No. 2, 26c; 
No. 3, 24c, and No. 4, 22c. Domestic 
suedes have also advanced about 2c 
per foot. Men’s grey suedes are 
quoted at 34c table run. High colors 
are not quoted as it is too late for the 
Spring business and too early for the 
Fall run. 

Fulton County Tanneries are open 
for business but it will be some time 
before production amounts to any- 
thing. The number of men reporting 
has been encouraging but still not 
sufficient to produce leather. 


Garment Leathers 

Garment leather tanners of both 
sheep and horsehide leathers report 
satisfactory business during the past 
week. However, the rate of business 
in the horsehide leather for the gar- 
nent industry is somewhat slower in 
relation to the sheep leather. This is 
generally blamed on the extremely 
tight supply situation in the raw ma- 
erial markets and the lack of sub- 
stantial offerings. 

From a price standpoint, steady 





levels still reported by tanners; prices 
unchanged from a week ago. Range 
of 27, 26 and 25c quoted on garment 
suede sheep leathers, and grain leath- 
ers pegged from 29, 27 and 25c. High 
colored grain garments are priced up 
about 2c more. 

Average horsehide leather prices 
are around 36c, with top quality se- 
lection bringing up to 39 and 40c. 


Belting Leathers 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners say business is still slow. Many 
tanners are still hopeful that Feb. 
will bring increased sales. Prices on 
rough bend butts haven’t changed for 
the past two weeks. So far tanners 
have not had to make further de- 
creases. Real activity in shoulders— 
particularly in the medium and heavy 
weights that are mainly used for 
waist belting. There is a shortage of 
the lighter weights used for welting 
but tanners sell what they have on 
hand. No price changes quoted on 
shoulders. 

Curriers in Philadelphia say that 
although there has been no pick-up 
in business, some tanners have al- 
ready increased their prices. Orig- 
inally they had not planned to do this 
before Feb. Other curriers have not 
gone alone with this increase as yet 
but are considering it and feel that 
in all probability they will make price 
changes soon. The increases were 
generally 2c-3c over the old prices. 

Inasmuch as all curriers have not 
increased prices the average is in a 
state of flux; currently it may be 
considered 2c higher than _ those 





WINSLOW 


MASS. 








KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


LOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


Tanning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS @ 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
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SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES + SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S « WOMEN’S - BOY’S 
MISSES’ + CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 





Armour LEATHER Cc 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK- BOSTON 








Laub Quality is Famous 


a Leather Specialties, too! 





For belts, sandals, bridle reins, sad- 
dies, saddle bags, etc., look to Laub 
for the best in quality leather. 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 








Natural Tooling Strap Sides 
and Backs 





Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Comp: pon 4 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
CHICAGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO: ew White Ge. 
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quoted for the past several weeks. 
Reascn given for the increase was 
that hide prices have not fallen as 
exrvected and it was felt that the old 
prices were tco low. Nothing new 
rep-rted in curried waist belting. A 
pickup is anticipated in the near 


fu:ure. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
NO: 2 Tee, NOAGY occ ccccccvcccccevecnce SEG 
Die hee HR ca htiekc does cennaecene: ae 
Wits. 2 eee (ORO 6 ccc ccccceacwomeneccce” (Gee 
No. 2 Ex. light ...... avers <oi4) 
No. 3 Ex. heavy ..... coe Oe 
pe | Se rr Pee 





RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 

Bend Butts . -1.20-1.33 1.16-1.30 1.11-1.15 
Centers 12” 1.50-1.64 1.43-1.60 1.33-1.31 
Centers 24” . .1.44-1.62 1.37-1.58 1.31-1.30 
Centers 2.” -20” -1.40-1.57 1.31-1.54 1.24-1.30 
Wide Sides ....1.10-1.30 1.06-1.26 1.01-1.08 
Narrow Sides ...1.02-1.13 -99-1.09 -92-1.04 


(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10-13c; 
light plus 5-13c; X-heavy plus 8-10c.) 


TANNING 


WMateriats 
NOS TL TT 


Buying interest in raw tanning ma- 
terials continued slow this week and 
quotations for the large part were 
without change. New offerings of 
Divi Divi were made however at $70. 
Tanning Extracts prices were main- 
tained as of previous weeks, and buy- 
ing activity was restricted to current 
requirements. 

Tanning Oils prices developed a 
firmer trend but trading was primarily 
for replacements only. 





Raw Tanning Materials 

Divi Divi, shipment, bags ...... . $70.00 

Wattle bark, ton............ $65. 00 ‘for “Fair 
Average’’ and $62.50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 


Sumac, 28% leaf . $72.00 
30% leaf .... «e+ +. $75.00 

Myrobalans, J. 1s, "$52. 00- $53. 00° 
(Crushed $77.00) J. 2s .. $48.75 
guaranteed | . $53.00 


Valonia Cups, 30-32% 
BO errr 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ........$63.00-$64.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 
tks., f.o.b. works .... -Ib. .037 
Bbls., c.l. pe Dae ria -Ib. .043 
Powdered, bags, c. ih. rey cee ee 


Cutch, acon Borneo, 55% tannin, 


plus du -07 
Gambier , a 25% ‘tannin, 

ME. bated ececasxececercenes, ae <n 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

Ee WU. a ccccccecedccunceceens -0525 

Bois. ¢2 .. ences Cle 
Oak bark extract, 25% ‘tannin, bb. 

Tee GeeGee CEM. 6 cc ccdsnnencenes 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
We CN vk eos Ke tc ccce ecueas cus 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
GORGES QRUPECE o ceitticnccccensstcans -16% 
Powdered super spruce, pins ek 

OG%>; Le. .. cnace: <n 
Spruce extract, tks. ‘f. °. b. "works ake. ee 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... 06% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Cad. Ch, THR, GRU occ s tiecccccs -85 
Castor of} No. 1 C:P. drs. Lel. ...... & 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ....... -16-.17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture 

114%-.11% 


Cod, ’ gulphonated, 25% ‘added ‘mineral. . 10% 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral... .09% 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. ... - AG 





i eS ere errr -183 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. Pree eer re -28 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. -26 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. -22 
Neatsfoot, extra drums .............. 22 
Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums ............ .24 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ......... -16-.19 





CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 
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SOLE- - GUSSET 
SUEDE | CININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6919 


EL TANNING 
BEBHARDTVOE MILWAU CQ. 
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@eeeoeoeeeee#eee#ee#eee#ees#ee?ee#eeeeee ee === Olive, denatured, Grs., GAl. i... cccas 1.88 
YL NN WHAGGTIOEE BEOOTIOM occ cciccccc sce cece 14 
N Moellon, 25% water .....cccccccsccce .12% 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... .11% 
CRMMOIS MOsTON oo cc cc cccccccccccses Py 
roe ee eee ae 
SROUNTOL GORTRS oc cescccceccceas 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% aes 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ........+.06 « 
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DOUBLE OAK peerings me 
DOUBLE OAK SHOULDER SHOULDER WELTING wage Oils, 150 seconds vise. tks., ny as 
© | etroicut ‘Sits; 166" sooonds vise tis,” sk 
e 0.b. catainie) eee tra 
e : Pe 
cy 
e vel 
pa 
“TOPS FOR QUALITY” © ° i 
e tha 
le 
= ex] 
McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO i 
e bre 
UAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVA Kentucky per 
? : aA @ Receiver for Reinhart, Ine., - 
Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. Nicholasville playshoes manufacturer, opé 
has been appointed on petition of a 
four creditors, it is reported. iB: 
Ohio B 
1 @ Altman Bros. Shoe Mfg. Co., ste 
manufacturer. of “Heel Gripper” Te: 
shoes in Cincinnati, has taken a lease : 
on a four-story building at 2037 am 
Reading Rd. The firm has been oper- clu 
ating a plant at 1911 West 8th St. pac 
for the past 32 years and has another lig! 
plant in Williamsburg. but 
8 A tha 
Missouri ers 
cov 





@ Kopman-Warcek Shoe Co., for- 
* merly of Flat River, has taken over ». 

| Wh t SH Eee the building formerly occupied by ve 

ea I e Jay-Allen Ward Shoe Co., in Bis- in | 


marck. on 
: bro 

Act = @ Victory Shoe Co., St. Louis, mak- : 
ually Tanned WHITE—Not Bleached pele Bae slg Sng =r yes ing 





line of low heels called “Junior Hey- 


§ days” to retail at $7.95. Sn 
a KEEFE @ Trustee under bond of $10,690 1 
= has been elected in the bankruptcy ni 




















EST. 1907 matter of Son Loo, Inc., St. Louis lim 

footwear manufacturer. cor 

LEATHER COMPANY Kansas I 
4 GOODHUE ST. SALEM, MASS. @ G. C. Blucher Boot Co., Inc., has 
been organized in Olathe to manu- 

Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for osnaii9e *"20cs facture boots and shoes. Nat 

9 « Ex. 

California Lig 

@ Buxton, Inc., manufacturer of pr 

personal leather goods, has opened Hea 

West Coast offices at South Hill St., a 

Los Angeles. Buti 


BUCKLES BY 
NV | HL SWOBODA & SON, Inc. | | Canada Bre 
OR MOND 1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. @ Sales of shoes and other footwear Pac 


Steet as Bat Base Base Ball and Whip Leather Mfrs. Sesto! peat eee ee Pac 
Stee r ass F3 A . ’ 
ful linwaseSumbastretal work during Nov. 1949 as compared to pasa 

e finishe Formed tongues >/ / & Ww OTAN Nov. 1948. Inventories were valued 
= 5 Ly at 19.5 percent higher at the begin- — 

fee \ GARMENT HORSE ning of the month. 

rear BOS capa WORK GLOVE HORSE @ Sales of Canadian shoe retailers 

me Oe ea : . for the first 11 months of 1949 ran ra 
et in all centers (Grain and Splits) i 

2.5 percent higher than the same 
a Grynond 0 re SPORTING GOODS LEATHER period in 1948. However, Oct. 1949 pe 
ee VP Samples RETAN SOLE LEATHER sales declined 6.4 percent from the June 
SPECIALTIES same month last year. bs 














(More Spot News on Page 18) —— 
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Trading active in light cows at lc 
below previous prices. Other 
packer hide selections off ¥2-1¥ac 
as trading picks up. Packer calf- 
skins quiet but steady. Other 
trading spotty. 


Packer Hides 


Awaited business in light cows de- 
veloped this week when four big 
packers were active in trading 
amounting to about 30,000 hides in 
that selection alone. Prices figured 
le lower than previous business, an 
expected decline. With the clean-up 
of light native cows, market consid- 
ered to be in better position, but 
proof of the firmness still had to be 
shown in subsequent trading at steady 
prices. 

Other trading in the week devel- 
oped in branded cows, another rather 
quiet selection. Business done at 
18%c, or 1%c lower than previous 
“Big Four” business of any size. 
Heavy cows and heavy steers sold 
steady. Extreme light native and 
Texas steers sold %c lower. 

Total trading for the week 
amounted to about 65,000 hides, in- 
cluding about 5,000 hides by outside 
packers. Further interest in some 
lighter hides, except for light cows, 
but price ideas were nothing more 
than steady for the time being. Sell- 
ers were tough to push on the light 
cow business, but finally had to let 
go at lower money. The same applied 
to branded cow business done earlier 
in the week. Original ideas were i9c 
on branded cows, but best bids of 18c 
brought both sides around to agree- 
ing on 18%c as the sale price, which 
resulted. 


Small Packer Hides 


Ups and downs recorded this week 
in small packer hides. Activity very 
limited, insofar as reported business 
concerned, although there is always 


some activity around the circuit be- 
tween regular account shippers and 
receivers. Ideas lower earlier in the 
week, but actual trading market, for 
all intents and purposes, was called 
19 to 19%c selected for 48/50 lb. 
average small packer allweight native 
steers and cows. Sellers were ask- 
ing 20c at the bottom, some even 
higher. However, with small volume 
business within that range the mar- 
ket was considered established. 

Lighter hides yet to be accurately 
defined due to lighter demand. While 
sellers ask up to 22c selected and in 
some cases 22%c selected for 44/45 
lb. averages, buyers best ideas have 
been around 20%c, some to 21c se- 
lected. 

Southwestern light average hides 
figured around 22 to 28c flat for 
40/42 lb. averages, although sellers 
would like the outside price for 
heavier lots. There are not too many 
offerings around in this market at the 
present time, either in the Midwest 
or Southwest. However, hides should 
be available in a little more plentiful 
supply than are being offered. With 
the possibility of higher prices in 
these markets, however, sellers are 
not inclined to do too much offering, 
feeling that they may be missing an 
opportunity to higher money. 


Packer Calfskins 


There is considerable question in 
the big packer calfskin market. Some 
people do not believe that tanners 
will pay last prices for calfskins, but 
they do not know what the buyers’ 
ideas are. Market has been quoted on 
the basis of last sales, or 65%c Chi- 
cago basis for Northern lights, and 
56c for Northern heavies. Both 
heavies and lights available, but tan- 
ners are not budging right now. 
Small packer calf holding nominally 
unchanged in lieu of further business 
in the big packer market. 

Big packer New York trimmed 
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Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
SURAIVO GUGOEE <6 66.6 ciccv cécesceccces 18%-22% 20 -23 22 -24 2414-26 
Ex. light native steers .........06. 25% 27 27 291% 
Light native cows ..........seee0. 22%-24 24 -25% 241% -25% 28 -28% 
Heavy native cows .... 1... sesee 1814-20 1914-20 21° =-22 21% 
Native DUNS 2.0 cccccccccccce 7 16 16% 17 -17% 16% 5-GALLON SQUARE CAN 
Heavy Texas steers ....... 16% 17% 18% 22 
Light Texas steers ........ 21n 21 19% 23 
Ex. light Texas steers .... ° 22% 21 24 
Butt branded steers .............. 17% 18% 22 
Colorado steers .........eeceseeeee z = ng a 
Branded COWS ......cceccessccsees " ‘ ; 11 
Branded bulls ............-- : 16% 16 -16% 15 Seen os eg 
Packer calfskins ........ 56 -70 57%-70 5214-65 183 ORLEANS STREET # EAST BOSTON 28, MASS 
Chicago city calfskins .. 40 40 35 
Packer kipskins .......... 42% 42% 40 
Chicago city kipskins 30 30 26 -28 
HIDE FUTURES 3 3 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET $ REACH 3 
4 @ 
Close Close High Low Net < 2 
Feb. 2 Jan. 26 For week For week Change $ VOLUME BUYERS $ 
4 @ 
pT Arcee err rte |. 18.45T 18.85 8.35 35 ¢ @ 
TURARee ys oeraeacen 18.107 17.907 18.25 17.85 $30 $ THROUGH $ 
September ......... «. 17.85 . . +07 @ : @ 
December 17.75B 17.70B aaa 05 @ @ 
Total sales: 95 lots + $ LEATHER and SHOES 3 
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calfskins figured at $4.25 for 3 to 
4’s, $4.75 for 4 to 5’s, $5.20 for 5 to 
7’s, $5.75 for 7 to 9’s, and $7.25 for 
9 to 12’s. 


Packer Kipskins 

Big packer kip market very quiet. 
At least two offerings of kipskins 
made by the large sellers, but neither 
have drawn any attention. Some tan- 
ners’ ideas around 40c for Northern 
and Riverpoint native kip, but sell- 
ers firm in asking 42%c. Some be- 
lieve that tanners will look for less 
than 40c as the trading market. Offer- 
ings not large. Sellers have found a 
small production picture recently, 
and the season is going out. New 
York trimmed packer kipskins quoted 
at $8.30 for 12 to 17’s and $9.50 for 
17’s and up. 


Country Hides 

Country hides more salable during 
the past week than in quite some time. 
Offerings priced somewhat higher 
than tanners would care to pay, but 
there have been some sales at prices 
that figure a little better than the 
recent ideas. 

Country 48/50 lb. average all- 
weight 1’s and 2’s, containing a small 
percentage of renderers, sold this 
week within a range of 17% to 18c. 
Some tanners claim that they will not 
pay more than 17%%c flat trimmed. 
However, considering all sides of the 
story, paying prices indicate a mar- 
ket of 17% to 18c flat trimmed for 
48/50 lb. average hides. Asking 
prices are about 1c higher, quite 
usually around 19c flat for these 
hides. The offerings are still primarily 
heavier hides. 

Quality is rather poor at this time 
and will continue so for another two 
months at least. There is an indica- 
tion of a little more interest in the 
market. 


City and Country Calfskins 


Demand for city and country calf 
showing small improvement. Price 
ideas, however, have been pared 
slightly since the lower activity in 
the big packer light skins. Heavy 
skins, having held nominally steady, 
are still not in demand. Light skins 
still wanted a little more than the 
heavies but the over-all demand is 
very slight. 

On the price side, city untrimmed 
allweights are quotable around 35 to 
40c, the outside price figured on the 
lights alone. Country allweights fig- 
ured around 26 to 27c, with straight 
lights probably capable of bringing 
up to 29c in carload lots, but not in 
small quantities. 

New York trimmed collector calf- 
skins quoted at $3.80 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.30 for 4 to 5’s, $4.75 for 5 to 7’s, 
=" for 7 to 9’s, and $6.30 for 9 to 

s. 


City and Country Kipskins 

Extreme quietness in the big 
packer kip market is the preventative 
to activity in city and country mar- 
kets. While some interest has been 
talked around in this market, it has 
been priced too low to result in any 
activity. Best ideas for city un- 
trimmed kipskins around 30c nom- 
inal. Country kipskins bring ideas 
of around 23 to 24¢ nominal. 
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New York trimmed collector kip- 
skins quotable around $7.20 for 12 
to 17’s, and $8.00 for 17’s and up. 


Sheep Pelts 


Big packers report no shearling 
sales during the past week. Produc- 
tion has been slow and accumulation 
is likewise slow. Demand, however, 
from both the mouton industry and 
the shoe and slipper lining trade 
maintains firm ideas on all selections. 

Market on No. 1’s is quoted at 
$2.60, although top quality grades 
have sold up to $2.70. No. 2’s are 
well established and in demand at 
$2.15, while No. 3’s last sold in a 
range of $1.70 to $1.75. Fall clips 
are quoted around $2.75 to.$2.90 in 
a quiet market. Pickled skins also 
quiet and quotable at $13 per dozen 
and down. Westerns at last Interior 
sales brought close to $4.25, while 
natives were discounted about 50c. 


Horsehides 

With further declines in the big 
packer beef hide market, horsehide 
tanners, while making some slightly 
lower adjustment in their actual buy- 
ing ideas, are still looking for hides 
around the $10.50 to $10.75 range 
for 60 lb. average Northern trimmed 
lots. Asking prices at $11 and up. 
Untrimmed lots continue to command 
a premium of about $1 in most cases. 
The market on fronts, quoted at $7.50 
to $7.75 is inactive, while butts, basis 
22 inches and up are quoted around 
$3.50 to $3.75. 


Dry Sheepskins 

Primary hair sheep markets firm 
with asking prices much too high for 
buyers. Even if conditions were more 
normal in Fulton County, it is doubt- 
ful tanners would be willing to meet 
the prices asked by shippers. No 
oiterings reported from the Cape 
and reports indicate that sellers have 
ready outlets in Europe. 

Brazil cabrettas offered sparingly 
and latest asking price has been 
$15.00 per dozen tor regulars. Europe 
interested and buying. Advices from 
origin state sellers realizing the 
equivalent of $14.00 per dozen. 
c&f. for Addis-abbeba slaughterers 
whereas holders of spot skins claim 
they have difficulty in obtaining bids 
of $11.50. There was a report that 
a lot of shade dried Mombasas, 
120/125-lb., 40/40/20 assortment, 
sold at $6.00. However, this figure 
considered high as other lots are 
available at less. Mochas and dry 
salted Sudans remain nominal in 
absence of sales. 

Wool sheep markets remain strong 
at origin and latest reports from 
Sydney, Australia that at the last 
auction 52,000 skins sold, pelts and 
quarter wool were unchanged, lambs 
were two to four pence higher, others 
one to two pence higher. Locally, 
pullers showing but little interest as 
they claim prices are too high. 

Little change in the shearling mar- 
ket. Selling quarters state they have 
received relatively few offers of late, 
especially of shorts, whereas longs 
are held at prices considerably above 
the ideas of buyers. 

After some inactivity, it was 
reported that 12,000 ‘Kurbani”’ 





na beanie 
hee 


Papra slats sold to this country at 
$7.00 per dozen, c&f., consisting of 
50% 900-lbs. and 50% 1,000-lbs., for 
shipment. Previously, about 100,000 
were sold to Europe at higher prices. 


Deerskins—Pigskins 


Notwithstanding reports from 
Fulton County that tanners are show- 
ing very little interest and when they 
do, at prices considerably below the 
ideas of shippers, reports from origin 
state that markets are very strong 
with shippers either not offering or 
else holding for high levels. Brazil 
“Jacks” said to have sold at 72-74c 
fob., basis importers with the out- 
side bid for further quantities and 
shippers asking 76c fob., basis im- 
porters. Some even have higher views. 
Brazil peccaries also high with sales 
of Manaos greys at $2.10 fob., basis 
importers. No further lots obtainable 
and sellers ask at least 10c more. 
Peruvian peccaries held at $2.00 c&f. 
and $1.90 c&f. bid and thus far 
refused. Continental Europe said to 
be showing more interest in the mar- 
kets, accounting for sellers’ firmness. 


Goatskins 

Prices of raw goatskins continue 
to advance at most points of origin. 
European buying generally the cause. 
Tanners are definitely in squeeze, as 
British tanners continue extremely 
active in all sterling areas. Karachi 
1200 lb. Amritsars still firmly held 
at $12.50 per dozen c&f for ship- 
ment. Bombay sellers ask from 
$12.00 to $13.00 with buyers refus- 
ing to go above $12.25. Most ship- 
pers ask $12.50 for Southern India 
1.70/1.80 lb. Coconadas. 

Bati goatskins (Red Sea market) 
quoted at $15.00. Addis-abbebas last 
sold at $11.50; now up 25c. Ber- 
berahs last sold at $13.00; now up 
25-50c. African capes firm with ask- 
ing prices for Western Province extra 
light goatskins at 53 pence per lb. 
c&f.; about 61le per lb. Last con- 
firmed trading in shade dried .95/1.00 
lb. 30/50/20 Kenya and Tanganyika 
goatskins at $12.50 with additional 
offerings now at $13.00. 





Arthur N. Hood 

. . . 82, co-founder of the Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass., died Jan. 
30 in Brookline, Mass., after a long 
illness. The Hood Co. was a pioneer 
in the rubber footwear and other rub- 
ber fields and Arthur Hood took an 
active part in its development. He 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. Gilbert King 
of Brookline; a sister, Mrs. Raymond 
L. Whitman of Beverly Farms; a 
brother, Richard P. Hood of New 
York City; and four grandsons. 


-——_—.-—__—_——. 


A Henry C. Stouffer, formerly with 
Armstrong Cork Co., has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the 
Shoe Products Dept. of Mitchell & 
Smith Division, Sheller Mfg. Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. Stouffer is well-known 
throughout the shoe industry for his 
contributions in the field of platform 
materials for California process and 
other casual footwear. Ralph P. 
Champney is president of Mitchell & 
Smith. 
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WANT ADS _ 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situation Wanted’”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted’’ and ‘‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no _ information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 








Special Notices 











Shearling Pieces 


WANTED: Shearling pieces, tear-offs or whole 
skins, cream and white, large or small lots. 
Please submit samples and offerings. 
Suffix Shoe Mfg. Co., 
161 Northampton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Contract Tannery Wanted 


WE ARE LOOKING for a connection with 
CONTRACT-TANNERY 
for high grade upper and lining splits. All 
year round substantial orders. 
Address B-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 





For Sale 


1 Traud Shaving Machine, Model S, in good 
condition. 15 h.p. motor mounted on machine. 
220-V, 3 phase, 60 cycle. V-Belt drive on both 
motor and machine. Write full details and 
state price to Box Z-10, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





° 
Equipment Wanted 
9-frame Proctor & Schwartz impinged air 
toggling unit. Must be in good condition. Write 
full details and state price to Box Z-11, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





Agents Wanted 


MEN WHO ARE CALLING on Shoe Finders 
to handle a recently introduced line of burnish- 
ing inks, plus other products which we will 
introduce in the near future. 

Address B-1, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








Agents Wanted 


MEN WHO ARE NOW CALLING on Shoe 
Manufacturers to handle a line of edge inks, 
etc. New products will be added in the near 
future for other finishing operations. 

Address B-2, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Shoe Mfrs.: Attention! 


FINDER, long in business, wishes arrange- 
ment with high grade men’s shoe manufac- 
turer for placing and developing mail order 
shoe agencies in better shoe repair shops 
throughout Northeastern state. Address B-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Tannery for Sale 
MODERN TANNERY for sale. Situated in 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Capacity 100,000 
Ibs. per week. Excellent labor conditions. 

Address B-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


For Sale 


ONE KNOX MACHINE with 
Motor belt 
Bench and rack 
12 cutting blocks 
strip racks 
cut sole racks, steel 
cut sole boxes, steel 
hand trucks 
platform truck with arm. 
Address B-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 





RPDmwan 





Tannery for Sale 


SMALL MODERN TANNERY for sale equipped 
with new machinery for sole leather, some 
for upper leather. Could easily be converted 
for upper leather. Located where the best 
hides are produced, labor plentiful. Will sell 
the machinery and lease the building or sell 
all with good terms. Address B-9, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Agents Wanted 


TANNER OF Flexible Innersole Bends and 
Shoulders, also producers of Work Shoe, 
Slipper, and Suede Splits, desires agent. State 
territory desired and full information. Address 
B-8, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Free Rent 


10,000-250,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Offered RENT-FREE 
to get employment for Maine town. 
No state corporate income or excise tax! 
Heated. Sprinkler system. 
Freight elevator. 
Excellent location with access to 
all leading highways and roads 
to all parts of New England. 








Low cost electric power. 
Free water, 1,000 gals. 
Sufficient qualified labor available 
with housing for key personnel. 
Send for descriptive folder. 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES, 
130 Granite Street, 
QUINCY, MASS. 





WASTE SOLVENTS 
WANTED 
Will Redistill or Purchase 
Also Surplus 
Greases - Chemicals - Colors 
Extracts - Waxes - Pigments 
By Products - Residues, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 

















Situations Wanted 








Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, equipment, ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin histology. Can get 
along with the help, keep cost economical. Has 
good record of saleable leather; can start sub- 
ject from scratch or supervise existing manu- 
facture. Remuneration request reasonable. 
Address M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Plant Manager 
TEN YEARS EXPERIENCE all phases Plant 
Management, techn., machinery and equip- 
ment, office help, cost accounting, specialized 
fancy leathers. Metropolitan New York pre- 
ferred. Address A-9, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


Partnership 


YOUNG MAN, with long experience in leather 
manufacturing and dealing, seeks partnership 
in either field. 


Address A-10, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Help Wanted 








Fitting Room Foreman 


FOREMAN FOR FITTING ROOM. A well 
established New York State factory has a 
vacancy for an experienced Fitter. Salary 
$3036.00 to $3714.00 per annum. Steady em- 
ployment. No layoffs. State age and experi- 
ence. Address A-11, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tanner 


WANTED: Experienced Tanner, Mechanical, 
Hydraulic and Industrial Leathers, Chrome and 
Combination Tanned. Write full qualifications. 
Address A-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Salesman Wanted 


SALESMAN wanted to sell embossing plates 
in New England and Chicago territories. 
STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. CO., 
129 Pulaski Street, 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 





WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced 
man capable of installing 
and supervising Welting 
Department. 

Write in detail to B-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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Coming 





IEWIEN TS 


Feb. 11-14, 1950—Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 


March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spon- 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St 
Louis. 


May 2, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 21-24, 1950—Annual fall shoe show- 
ing of West Coast Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciates. Sir Francis Drake, Plaza and St. 
Francis Hotels, San Francisco, Cal. 


May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


May 3l-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of American Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


June 4-5-6, 1950—Indiana Shoe Travel- 
ers’ Association Fall Show, Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


June 24-28, 1950—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by the Middle Atlantic 
Shoe Retailers Assn. The Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 


Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 
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Spencer Shoe Corp. 


Spencer Shoe Corp., Boston, re- 
ports a net loss of $250,030 on sales 
of $7,659,149 for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 26, 1949. This compares 
with a net loss of $112,341 and sales 
totaling $10,342,803 for the previous 
year. 

Current assets were listed at $2,- 
030,970 with current liabilities of 
$208,544, leaving a working capital 
of $1,822,426. During 1948, current 
assets were reported as $3,097,661 
against current liabilities of $1,- 
054,389 and working capital of $2,- 
043,272. 

Philip Mulvihill, president, re- 
ported that the firm’s retail division 
continued to operate at a profit dur- 
ing the last six months although in- 
creased labor costs and reduced sales 
resulted in a lower profit margin. 
During the first six months, a shoe 
factory in Belfast, Me., and cut sole 
plant in Holbrook, Mass. were closed. 
In the second six months, a whole- 
sale unit and shoe factory in Marion, 
Ind., were sold. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Directors of United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp. took no action on a special 
dividend at a recent meeting. Last 
year, the company declared a 373 
percent special year-end dividend. 
Company officials reported that last 
year’s special dividend came from 
surplus funds not available this year. 
Action of the firm’s regular quar- 
terly dividend is not due until March, 
1950. 


Miles Shoes, Inc. 


Sales of Miles Shoes, Inc., New 
York City, for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 31 were the largest in company 
history, according to David W. Herr- 
mann, vice president. The company 
also enjoyed good earnings during 
the year. 

For the year ended Jan. 31, 1949, 
the company had record sales of 
$21,077,414 and a net profit of $1,- 
155,764. Miles operates a chain of 
130 retail shoe stores in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania and Washington, D. C., selling 
popular-price men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., reports for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30 net sales of $21,- 
822,198 and an operating profit of 
$3,700,851. This compares to net 
sales of $23,675,590 and operating 
profit of $4,303,360 in the previous 
year. 

The company reported total assets 
of $26,066,240, with current assets 
at $12,370,420 and current liabilities 
of $1,552,786. This compares with 
total assets last year of $27,377,276, 
current assets of $13,298,779 and 
current liabilities of $1,820,876. 
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G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 


G. R. Kinney Co., Inc., New York 
shoe chain, reports net profit of $1,- 
169,574 on net sales of $35,227,865 
for the year ended Dec. 31 as com- 
pared with net profit of $1,326,877 
and net sales of $34,756,669 in the 
previous year. Current assets were 
listed at $8,510,801 and current lia- 
bilities at $2,478,712 against current 
assets of $8,585,524 and current lia- 
bilities of $2,626,122 in the previous 
year. 
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» | “U. S. LEATHER” SOLES promote FOOT ane 
9 FOOT HEALTH promotes CONSUMER ee 
29 CONSUMER SATISFACTION promotes REPEAT BUSINESS 


38 | 


x REPEAT BUSINESS promotes GREATER PROFITS 











31 | Build added pairage with the slogan... 
33 “FOR FEET’S SAKE, WALK ON LEATHER” 


The 
UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
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PERO e DANIEL 


x : 
SERVING THE SHOE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


¢ PERO & DANIELS INC., BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS - 








